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By R. M. 


Ceara AROM the compact part of 
>) | the city of Portsmouth 
(frmalcy there is a broad high- 
K*7 way leading directly in- 
land. At Portsmouth 
plains it crosses a spacious common, 
the scene of many an old time train- 
ing, and shadowed with the memory 
of the Indian massacre of 1696. It 
passes through Greenland with its 
attractive and entering 





village, 


Scammion. 


Stratham it runs the entire length 
of the town. Continuing to Exeter 
it connects there with a widely radi- 
ating system of highways. It is still 
distinguished in local geography as 
the ‘‘main road,’’ but in the early 
records of the colonial government it 
appears under the far more resound- 
ing title of ‘the king’s great high- 
way.” That part of the road in 
Stratham was laid out in its present 
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Swamsc 


form by order of the provincial gov- 
The lower. part 


ernment in 1681. 
was of earlier date. 

Stratham, the community on the 
‘‘king’s highway’’ with which this 
article has especially to do, borders 
at its northmost point on Great bay 
and looks across its waters to the 
sister towns of Newmarket, Durham, 
Greenland, and Newington. On the 
west it follows the windings of the 
Swamscot from its entrance to the 
bay up to the mouth of Wheel- 
wright’s creek where it meets the 
Exeter line. The bay is connected 
by the Piscataqua with the Atlantic 
and both river and bay are in effect 
little more than arms of the sea, 
flowing in and out with the rise 
and fall of its tides. 

Scattered beside the river, and as 
level as its surface, are numerous 
tracts of the meadow peculiar to tide- 
waters and known as salt marshes. 
These tracts are of all sizes from an 
insignificant patch to thirty acres or 
more in extent. The river bank is 
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t River. 


nowhere abrupt, grassy or wooded 
slopes extending to the water’s edge. 
The river itself is navigable for 
vessels of a few hundred tons, and 
is the thoroughfare of an active 
trade in coal and some other bulky 
freights. 

It was much improved in 1881 
through the kindness of Uncle Sam, 
who deepened the channel, removed 
obstructions, and cut through the 
neck of land at a particularly bad 
bend, known as the roundabout, 
where the river left to its own de- 
vices traveled nearly a mile to ac- 
complish a gain of a hundred yards. 
From the river the surface of the 
town gradually rises toward the east 
and from some of the more ambitious 
elevations one can look away to the 
ocean, and oftentimes hear the roar 
of the breakers at Hampton and Rye. 
Several brooks have their sources in 
this higher ground and wind west- 
ward through field and pasture to 
the river. The largest passes 
through the center of the town, and 
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having furnished motive power for 
one or two lumber mills for two 
hundred years and more, has been 
named from its occupation, the Saw- 
mill brook. 

A stream flowing across the east 
corner of the town of somewhat 
greater volume has been dignified 
with the name of Winnicutt river, 
and if, as is said, its Indian title 
signifies ‘‘ pretty river,’’ it has not 
been inaptly named. 

On the south the town is bounded 
by Exeter, on the east and north- 
east by North Hampton and Green- 
land. 

For the origin of these meets and 
bounds we must go back to March 
12, 1630, when Edward Hilton and 
his the 
a grant known 
subsequently as the Swamscot Pat- 
ent. 


associates received from 


Plymouth council 
(This word Swamscot is vari- 
a hotel at Exeter has 
it Squamscott, a map maker has it 
Squamscot, a corporation at New- 


ously spelled, 
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fields writes it Swamscot. There is 
good precedent also for Quamscott, 
Quamescuk, and many other spell- 
ings. Experts in Indian lore claim 
to trace the word to the Indian 
phrase Wanash qui ompskut, mean- 
ing ‘‘at the point of rock,’’ possibly 
an allusion to the ledge at the head 
of the river.) 

The patent included territory in 
Dover and vicinity, and a strip on 
the east side of Great bay and the 
Swamscot, three miles wide and ex- 
tending as far south as the falls at 
Exeter. Associated with Hilton as 
shareholders in this enterprise but 
not as emigrants, were merchants 
of Bristol, Shrewsbury, and perhaps 
some other places. Subsequently a 
the grant was made 
among different groups of the share- 
holders. As a part of Bristol men’s 
share there was set off a portion of 
the three mile strip referred to, be- 
ginning at Sandy point on Great 
bay and extending up the river three 


division of 





Mill on the Winnicutt River 
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View on Main Road 


miles to the mouth of Moore’s creek, 
and inland the full width of the 


strip. This tract, three miles square, 
was a part of the Swamscot patent, 
but was commonly called, par excel- 
lence, ‘‘ Swamscot.”’ 

The tract from Moore’s creek to 
Wheelwright’s creek and extending 
inland three miles was awarded to 


and known 


as Shrewsbury patent. 


Shrewsbury men, was 
These two 
tracts, Swampscot and Shrewsbury 


patent, made up the territory that 


Residence of John Emery, formerly Chase's Tavern 
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Capt. Samue! S. Chase 


in 1716 
ham. 
By Bristol 


was chartered as_ Strat- 


men Swamscot was 


The Jenness Elm 


transferred to Capt. Thomas Wig- 
gin, an active figure in the early 
settlements, and of special interest 
to the people of Stratham. He had 
come to New England in 1631, and 
had done much to build up the 
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settlement at Dover. He was sev- 
eral years in charge of the affairs 
of the Swamscot patent as agent of 
the proprietors, and was five times 
elected governor of the settlement. 
After he was succeeded by Burdet 
he gave his attention to Swamscot, 


and had built a house there in 1639. 
His is the distinction of being the 


first settler of the town. <A _ few 


Judge John Scammon. 


years before his death, in 1667, he 
deeded his entire tract to his son, 
Andrew. Andrew deeded a portion 
to his brother, Thomas, and both 
made their homes here. Another 
early settler on the Wiggin tract 
was William Moore, who located 
near its southwest corner, near where 
the late Elwyn Jewell lived. 
Shrewsbury patent was held by six 
shareholders, Richard Percivall and 
five others, a part or all of whom 
were of Shrewsbury, England. 
Richard Scammon became part 


John W. Chase 
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owner of the patent by virtue of a 
deed of Percivall’s share given in 
1642 and acquired the entire owner- 
ship in 1666. He settled on the 
tract in 1665, locating on the north 
side of Thompson's brook about half 
way between the main road and the 
river. For some years these four 
families made up the population of 
what is now the town. 


All were defendants in 1684 in 
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ized settlement. Our people were for 
atime rated with Exeter. But by 
an order of the general court, in 
1657, Swamscot was taxed with 
Hampton, and continued so until 
1692, when it was again rated with 
Exeter. The connection of Shrews- 
bury patent with Exeter was without 
interruption. Its people were taxed 
there and held office there. 

When they had reached the num- 





Among the 


the suits brought by Robert Mason 
to recover possession of the province, 
and, in common with other land- 
holders, suffered more or less from 
consequent impairment of their titles. 

Toward the close of the century 
settlers came in quite rapidly, and 
though they had no town govern- 
ment of their own they were indis- 
posed to hurry about setting one up. 
It was a custom of the time to reckon 
the inhabitants of unorganized terri- 
tory with the most convenient organ- 


Apple-Blossoms 


ber of thirty-five families, there was 
a movement to establish a town. 
But it was not without opposition. 
Some were content to remain with 
Exeter. Quite a number believed 
the expense would be too great for 
their small number to bear. A few 
wished to join Greenland. There 
were prayers and remonstrances, 
petitions and counter-petitions. 

It was not until March 20, 1716, 
and they had come to number sixty 
or more families, that it was “ordered 
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and appointed that Swamscot patent 
land be a township by the name of 
Stratham, and that there be a meet- 
ing house built for the public wor- 
ship of God, convenient 
and that a 


with all 
speed learned 
and minister be obtained 
to preach in the same by the 14th of 


March 


orthodox 


next.’’ 
There is a tradition, and possibly 


it is true, that the name is‘a modi- 
fied form of the English S/reatham, 


but as adopted it is peculiar to the 
town and 
elsewhere. 


has never been applied 
Moreover, its probable 
Strath, 
signifying a vale, is most appropri- 
ate to its location in the valley of 
the Swamscot. 


derivation from the Gzeelic 


It is uniformly pro- 
nounced S/rattum. 
From the time of the charter a 


period of development began. New 
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roads were laid out, bridges con- 
structed, and all the unoccupied 
land was taken up. Gradually, in 
response to local demand, numer- 
ous little manufacturing enterprises 
sprang up. There were several tan- 
neries, notably among them, that of 
Samuel Lane, who came here from 
Hampton in 1741 and was for many 
years one of the foremost men of 





This the Deacon 
Samuel Lane whose faithfully kept 
journal, covering a period of over 
sixty years, is not only the source 
of much historical information, but 
possesses all the interest of a novel. 


the town. was 


There were cooper shops and tailor 
shops. William Pottle, Jr., had a 
brewery here at the time of the rev- 
olution, and Deacon Boardman tes- 
tified publicly that he made good 
ale, though he urged every patriot 
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to refuse to drink it because the 
brewer was a tory. 

There were mills of various kinds. 
The Clarks, Deacon Moses and his 
son, Levi, had prosperous cloth mills 


on Winnicutt river until about 1828. 


REL ae a eae 


The Jewells had a lumber and grist- 
mill on the same stream, and there 
was a second grist-mill owned by 
Thomas Piper. 

On Sawmill brook there was a 


sawmill and grist-mill. Major Bar- 
ker had a cloth mill, and lower down 
there was a tide mill. There was 
also a sawmill on Thompson’s brook. 
These are a few of the little enter- 
prises that existed here and were 
characteristic of the country towns 
in the days preceding the railroad 
and the large manufacturing plant. 
From the first the ‘‘king’s great 
highway ’’ became a thoroughfare of 
much importance. It was the main 
artery of communication between the 
seaport and the interior. By its 
breadth and easy grade it was 
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adapted to heavy traffic, and before 
the days of steam it was a busy 
road with travel of this kind. At 
certain seasons there was almost a 
continuous stream of produce-laden 
teams coming from the inland towns, 
some of them from a distance of a 
hundred miles. 

There were loads of grain, butter, 
cheese, flax products, cider, peltries, 
and sometimes of all combined. In 
times when ship-building flourished 
many a noble mast with eight or 
ten oxen attached passed on its way 
to the shipyards. 

Returning teams carried inland 
stocks of West India goods and 
store supplies of many descriptions. 

The old highway was frequented 
by the royal colonial governors from 
the time of the impecunious and 
unscrupulous Cranfield to the days 
when the stately equipages of the 
Wentworths graced its course. It 
was familiar to the young Webster 
as he went from his home in Ports- 


mouth to the courts at Exeter. 


Residence of E. J. Feisom 


There were also scenes of a more 
stirring nature, as when the gather- 
ing troops marched down in 1745 
on their victorious way to Louis- 
burg; when the minute-men gath- 
ered for the defense of Portsmouth 
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in 1775, and again when the militia 
responded to the alarm of 1814. But 
perhaps a more significant incident 
from a historical standpoint than any 
of these, took place on the morning 
of Nov. 4, President 


1789, when 


iss Ida O. Folsom 


Washington in drab surtout and mil- 
itary hat, and accompanied by two 
or three attendants, passed on his 
way through New England. There 
may have been richer equipages and 
more imposing retinues, but none of 
greater import than this little com- 
pany whose presence was a visible 
proclamation of the dominant fact of 
the time that the new order of affairs 
in the nation was an accomplished 
thing. 

That was the golden age of the 
country tavern, and they did a 
flourishing business down the “king’s 
highway.’’ The taverns themselves 
were modest establishments enough, 
often little more than a large farm 
dwelling with one front room ar- 
ranged for reception purposes. They 
were conducted without formality or 
pretense. The table was plain, sub- 
stantial, and abundant. They were 
generally orderly, well-managed 
houses and popular with their 
patrons. 

The tavern-keeper was a jolly pro- 
duct of the time and by no meaus the 
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least interesting feature of his estab- 
lishment. His manners were demo- 
cratic. His rotund form proclaimed 
his good fare. His cheery welcome 
brought custom. It was money in his 
till if he had a fund of ready jokes 
and jolly stories to put his guest ina 
happy mood, and make his stay a 
pleasant one. And the jokes and 
stories were always forthcoming. The 
ideal tavern-keeper was less a polite 
landlord than a friend with a kindly 
interest for all. His relations with his 
guests were so intimate that his per- 
sonality more than any thing else 
made the reputation of his house. 
News then circulated largely through 
travelers and he became a repository 
of information about markets, current 


Benjamin Franklin Folsom 


events, etc. 


This made him a per- 
son of additional consideration in the 
community. 

The patrons were usually as demo- 


cratic as their host. Though stran- 
gers they fraternized like brothers. 
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Or. G. H. Ode 


Each was expected to talk freely of 
himself, whence he came, his desti- 
nation and business. To be reserved 
or to give evasive replies was to be 
an object of suspicion. They made 
themselves at home like guests of the 
family, and were not expected to 
murmur overmuch at sharing a bed 
with one or even two fellow-travelers 
if the house crowded. This 
accommodating spirit enabled the 
taverns to entertain a number of 
guests seemingly out of all propor- 
tion to their size. 


was 


If there was room 

on the floor no comer was refused 

admission if he wished to stay. 
The tavern bar was equipped 





Residence of E. J. Barrett 
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with gin, brandy, W. I. rum, and 
whiskey. Rum punch was _ con- 
cocted for those who wished. Flip 
was a popular drink. It was ‘‘ made 


of home brewed beer, sugar, and a 
liberal dash of Jamaica rum, and was 
mixed with a great iron stirring stick 
which was heated in the fire until 
red hot, and then thrust in the 
liquid.’’ Cider was abundant as its 
manufacture was then the main use 
of the apple crop, but it was regarded 
rather as a domestic beverage, and 
was little sold. 

A curious thing about the old 


tavern liquors is the very compli- 





mentary reputation they have left. 
Testimony is abundant that the 
pleasure of their acquaintance had 
no sequel of sorrow. Apparently 
they shared the tavern-keeper’s own 
kindly disposition toward his fellows, 
and if in reality they ever were en- 
dowed with headaches and other 
nerve shattering propensities, it is a 
fact long since forgiven 
gotten. 

One-armed Ben Leavitt probably 
set up the first tavern in town. This 
was some distance south of the Con- 
gregational church. 


and for- 


On plea of his 
missing limb he secured permission 
from the government in 1719 to sell 
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Residence of F. W. § 


liquor without a license. 
pied himself 


He octu- 
variously as tavern- 
keeper, selectman, schoolmaster, etc. 

But Chase’s was by far the most 
noted of the old taverns. 
kept in the house 
John Emery, though the original 
house was considerably larger, an 
addition on the north end having 
been taken down many years ago. 
The successive proprietors, Thomas 
Chase, his widow, Love Chase, and 
their son, Maj. Dudley L. Chase, 
were all excellent entertainers, and 
built up a reputation for their house. 
It had almost an official character. 
Town meetings 
held there. 
their 


This was 
now owned by 


were occasionally 
The selectmen made it 
headquarters for the trans- 
action of town business, and gravely 
entered in the town accounts the 
number of mugs of flip they drank, 
not having learned the scope of that 
gentle euphemism At 
election time the house was a center 


‘*expenses.’’ 
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of political activity, and did a rush- 
ing business. Would-be local states- 
men became unwontedly generous, 
and on election day the successful 
candidate for legislative honors was 
expected to ‘‘ stand treat’’ for every- 
body. 

There was never a more genial 
landlord than Maj. Dudley Chase. 
He was fond of music and played 
the flute with skill. He had brought 
a fund of stories out of the variegated 
experiences into which his adven- 
turous spirit had led him, and was 
a most entertaining companion. He 
had roughed it about the world as a 





Residence 


f W. H. Lang 


sailor. He had ardently embraced 
the cause of the revolution. He 
entered the service as a company 
fifer, and had come out of the re- 
treat from Ticonderoga in a some- 
what dilapidated condition. His 
soldierly qualities had, however, at- 
tracted notice. He was commis- 
sioned in the continental service in 
October, 1776, and won 
repeated promotions. He resigned 
and left the army in 1780, bearing 
on his person the indelible badge of 
a soldier's honor. 

In after years he was the life of 
the company that gathered in the 
public room of his tavern. But 
with all his kindly qualities he never 
was widely celebrated for slowness of 


thereafter 
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temper. Especially if any one ques- 
tioned the correctness of his poli- 
tical views there was sure to be 
a storm. Among those who fre- 
quented the tavern was Capt. George 
March, a most stubborn Tory dur- 
ing the war, and unrepentant ever 
after, and hardly less excitable than 
Chase himself. Any chance allusion 
to politics was likely to bring on a 
wordy combat between the two old 
partisans. Both were so crippled as 


John H. Horne 


to leave their chairs with difficulty 
but as the dispute grew hot they 
brandished their canes at each other 
and the epithets—Rebel and Tory— 
were furiously hurled back and forth 
to the great amusement of the com- 
pany that, knowing the rumpus 
would end in perfect good feeling, 
had quite likely started them at it in 
the first place. 

Both March and Chase died in the 
early part of the present century, 
March in 1812, Chase in 1815. 
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The late Capt. Samuel S. Chase of 
this town was a grandson of Major 
Dudley. He was for many years a 
resident of Boston, and was a noted 
tenor singer and musical conductor. 
For forty years or more he was con- 
nected with the Handel and Haydn 
society. He inherited all those rare 
qualities of heart that distinguished 
his family. 

Another grandson, John W. Chase 
of this town, served in the First Mas- 





James Scammor 


sachusetts Artillery in the Civil War, 
and for meritorious service was suc- 
cessively promoted through various 
grades to a lieutenancy. After the 
war he served many years as captain 
on the Boston police force. 

Jonathan Wiggin set up a tavern 
at the lower ferry in 1721. There 
was another at D. C. Jewell’s place. 
Ezra Corson kept in the present 
post-office building, and later in the 
house next south of the Congrega- 
tional church. There were at differ- 
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ent times quite a number of others, 
the last being Kenniston’s that was 
kept in the tenement house now be- 
longing to Mrs. Dorothy Veasey. 
Kenniston’s was well liked, and the 
owner gathered a comfortable com- 
petence. 

But the taverns and the little 
manufacturing enterprises were alike 
transitory. As long ago as the early 
fifties, two old ladies at the Kennis- 
ton place selling homemade currant 





Payson M 


wine, represented all that was left 
of the tavern business. Even that 
soon stopped. Public convenience 
no longer required the roadside tav- 
ern, adverse public sentiment sup- 
pressed the bar, and neither has 
since existed in the town. There 
are yet three of the old-time mills,— 
picturesque relics of other times and 
different conditions. 

The coming of the railroads 
brought some change of function to 
the ‘‘ king’s highway’’; the traffic of 
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the inland towns no longer passes 
over it, but its popularity is scarcely 
diminished. Its broad and well-kept 
road-bed, the shade of its giant elms, 
the activity of the communities it 
links together, its surroundings that 
yearly grow more attractive, combine 
to make it a famous thoroughfare. 
But above all things it is as a 
farming town that the history of 
Stratham is to be written. 
power is insignificant. 


Its water- 
It has no es- 


Charlies E. Merr 


pecial advantage of commercial loca- 
tion, but for agricultural purposes 
nature has dealt with it very gen- 
erously. Robert Mason paid it the 
compliment of selecting it as the 
place where he should set up his 
personal estate in the event of es- 
tablishing his claim to the province. 
Its land is of exceptional fertility. 
Situated in ‘‘ rock-bound New Eng- 
land,’’ it has no acre too stony for 
the plow. In ‘‘ mountainous New 
Hampshire’’ it has no hillside too 
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George A. Wiggin 


steep for cultivation. Farm machin- 
ery finds it adapted to its amplest 
use. Every fruit and vegetable of 
the latitude finds its soil congenial. 

Perhaps, too, the town has been 
no less fortunate in the thrift of its 
people and to the readiness with 
which they have conformed their 
farming to changing conditions. 
When the West halved the price of 
beef and grain, they turned to the 
production of fruit, and of those 
bulky or perishable pro- 
ducts that are ill adapted 
to distant transportation. 
Nowhere can an apple 
be raised more cheaply, 
or that is superior, either 
in flavor or shipping and 
keeping qualities, and a 
portion of every farm is 
devoted to its culture. 
As long ago as 1856, 
Charlton’s Gazetteer 
credits this town with 
raising ‘‘fruit of all 
kinds in greater abun- 
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dance than any other town in the 
state,’ a pre-eminence that, area 
considered, it may still claim with 
reasonable assurance. Its apple crop 
the present year found its market 
from London to Denver. Peaches, 
formerly abundant, were later aban- 
doned on account of disease, but 
are again being grown with 
cess. 

The culture of the strawberry for 
market was taken up here as a busi- 
ness about forty years ago. As a 
crop it has steadily grown in popu- 
larity, and many are now cultivating 
iton an extensive scale. Already it 
is claimed the acreage exceeds that 
of potatoes. In the hands of our 
skilful growers the Stratham berry 
has been kept at a high standard, 
and has acquired a distinctly favor- 
able reputation of its own in the 
market. 

Beef long ago became merely an 
incidental product, and from that 
time the bulk of the hay and forage 
crops have found their way to mar- 
ket via the milk can. Daily five two- 
horse teams secure the whole or a 
considerable part of their loads here. 
One load goes to the New Hamp- 


suc- 





Residence of George A. Wiggin 
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oxen, Isaac S. Wig- 
gin has few equals. 
His oxen have gone 
mostly to the Brigh- 
ton market, and 
dealers there have 
pronounced his Here- 
fords the finest they 








shire College creamery, the others to 
the Boston market. 

J. G. Barnard, J. E. Chase, J. W. 
Berry, and W. G. Parkman are en- 
gaged in the retail milk trade. 

There are many that are engaged 
in general farming that have been 
influential in building up the town. 

Charles N. Healey has for many 
years made a specialty of pure-bred 
Ayrshire stock and has built up a 
fine herd of pure bred animals. He 
has one of the farms in 
town, and has served as member of 
the constitutional convention and in 
various town 


largest 


offices. George A. 
Wiggin has been a very successful 
handler of grade stock, is also in- 
terested in insurance business, is 
director of the Portsmouth Savings 
bank, and has served as representa- 
tive, etc. 

On the estate of the late Charles 
W. Jones attention is given to pure 
bred Holsteins, and they have a 
large herd of pedigree stock which 
the late owner bred with much care. 


As an expert in developing fancy 
xxvi—10 


ever handled. Mr. 
Wiggin taken 
an active interest in 
town affairs, and has 
had 


has 


influence 
in shaping town pol- 
icy. 


much 


He has served 
many years as select- 
man and as a mem 

ber of the legislature 
in 1881-82. 

The venerable Ezra Barker, now 
in his 96th year, did much in his 
earlier years to popularize apple and 
peach culture, introducing new and 
improved varieties of fruit. Finan- 
cially he has been one of the most 





George E. Wiggin 
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Ezra Barke 


the town or 
He has never meddled with 
public affairs, always living in the 


successful farmers in 
state. 


unpretentious manner of his early 
years, and cultivating his farm with 
the same care even when his annual 
income from its invested profits far 
exceeded the entire value of his 
place. 

John N. Thompson, representative- 
elect, director of the Union Savings 
bank of Exeter and of the Exeter 
Banking Co., is another excellent 
citizen who has won success by 
careful and sagacious management. 


Residence of Mrs. Wm. Lesler 


Alike entitled to mention are such 
men as Dewitt C. Jewell, John J. 
Scammon, George W. Chase, O. 
B. French, H. Gordon Martin, 
Henry S. Lane, E. J. Stockbridge, 
C. H. Thompson, James W. Rol- 
lins, Albert N. Rollins, A. E. Jewell, 


Barke 


I. N. Stockbridge, J. P. Chase, Fred 
L,. Jewell, S. M. Pearson, B. S. Jen- 
Ek. M. C. Lane, E. B. Chase, 
Benaiah Wiggin, Henry L. Jewell, 
W.L. Barker, S. Dame, and others. 
Especially prominent as fruit farms 
are those of J. C. Piper, H. G. Mar- 
tin, J. J. Lane estate, Levi Barker 
estate, and H. V. Smith. 

No business in town has devel- 
oped more rapidly in recent years 
than market gardening. The work 
is exacting, and the products are 
as varied as the list in the seed cata- 
logue, but it is uniformly profitable. 
John Emery was the first in town to 
establish the business in its modern 
form, and he tantalizes the younger 


ness, 
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men with stories of the days when 
strawberries brought 40 cents and 
more per box, and the present 10 
cent melon half a dollar. 
His son, J. Fred Emery, now con- 
ducts their business. 


sold for 


He is a popu- 
lar citizen, is collector of taxes, and 
is prominent in the Order of Red 
Men, having occupied the highest 
chair in the state lodge of the order. 

George E. is one of our 
foremost market gardeners. In ad- 


Gowen 


dition to his field operations he has 


a large area under glass in his green- 
house and hot beds. He is a dili- 
gent student of the business, and is a 
recognized authority in every branch. 
He also employs fifteen or twenty 


hands evaporating apples, in the sea- 
son working up from ten to twenty 
thousand bushels. 

Among the younger men no one 
has evinced greater pluck and enter- 
prise than James C. Piper. He has 
taken up all branches of fruit grow- 
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ing and gardening on an extensive 
scale, and is winning deserved suc- 
He is also a buyer and ship- 
per of fruit. In grange work he has 
been active, and is lecturer and past 
master of Winnicutt Grange. 

The market gardeners are among 
onr most active citizens, and include 
W. H. Lang, M. G. Roberts, George 
W. Dixon, Chapman Brothers, John 
W. Marsh, John S. Scammon, F. H. 
Pearson, William Roby, and others. 
A. H. Cragg has several greenhouses 
devoted to raising cut flowers and 
budding plants. 


cess. 


Danie: W. Jones 
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Of our citizens engaged in other 
callings, C. W. Healey is a success- 
ful civil engineer, graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1881, and is now on 
the staff of the Atlantic & Danville 
railroad with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

John Scammon, recently admitted 
to the bar, has an office at Exeter. 

George H. Odell, merchant, deals 
in hardware, groceries, and a large 
variety of miscellaneous goods. Ed- 
gar N. Smith, postmaster, does a 
general grocery business. E. B. 
Jewell deals in grain. J. T. Smart 
and M. G. Roberts buy and ship 
fruit, produce, etc. 

At the stock farm of Waldo T. 
Pierce (formerly the Caleb Wiggin 





Winnicutt School 
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place) attention is given wholly to 
producing the very best type of pure- 
bred trotting horse. There are now 
twenty horses and colts here, and 
among them are some noted animals. 
This is the home of ‘t Patronage,’’ 
sire of ‘‘ Alix,’’ 
2.03 3-4 is the world’s best record 
by the trotting horse. Alix is now 
the property of Hon. F. C. Sayles 
of Pawtucket, R. I. Perhaps Mr. 
Pierce’s favorite is ‘‘ Alcidalia,’’ an 


whose record of 





Ridge Schoo 


eight years old winner of twenty- 
three races and purses to the amount 
of $19,150. 

The Riverside stock farm, Charles 
W. Whitcomb, proprietor, has a still 
larger stock of horses. Among them 
‘* Woodbrino’’ is most noted. 

This sketch would not be com- 
plete without some account of our 
aged citizens who wear their years 
so gracefully. On no one does 
age sit more lightly than on Mrs. 
Thomas Tuttle, now nearing her 
102d year. Ezra Barker has been 
already mentioned. Nathan Adams, 
son of Lieut. John Adams, an officer 
in the Revolution, is also in his 96th 


year. While such men as Dea. E. 
M. C. Lane, David P. Batchelder, 
and Maj. John O. Wiggin, being 


merely octogenarians, would very 
likely object to being classed as aged. 
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Major Wiggin is especially active, 
and takes as loyal an interest in his 
native town as when, nearly sixty 
years ago, he entered on a long ser- 
vice as a town official. 


SCHOOLS. 


A leading by the 
people in their petition for a town 


reason urged 


charter was their desire for a school, 
and they promptly hired a teacher 
and started before they 
had a school-house. Probably it was 
kept in private houses. In 1733 two 
school-houses were erected, the first 
in town. Both were the main 
road, one ‘‘on the side of 
Joshua Hills’’ corresponding to the 
present lower school, the other, “near 
the mouth of Jonathan Chase’s lane.” 


one even 


on 
south 
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This was over half a mile south of 
the present Ridge school. 

The new school-houses were neither 
Richard 
Calley found material and built them 
for £20 apiece. 


extravagant nor luxurious. 


Ividently they had 
no fear of rounded shoulders or sym- 
pathy for feeble backs, for the seats 
were plain backless and 
They did have what they 
called a ‘‘writing table,” where the 
scholars learned to wield the goose 


benches, 
deskless. 


ry 1 ed 
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If there were blackboards 
they are unmentioned. Joshua Hill 
put in the whole equipment of furni- 
ture for £1, 10s. 

In 1761 it was voted to build two 
more school-houses and have one in 
the center of each quarter of the 
town, but the next year they con- 


quill pen. 


cluded to let each quarter build its 
own. The four school arrangement 
dates from that time. 
The first teacher 
Samuel Goodhue. 


mentioned is 
For some years 
he had a monopoly of the teaching, 
for the terms were short, and he 
taught different parts of the year 
in different districts. This was a 
frequent practice for many years. 
Among other early teachers or mas- 
ters, as they called them, were Dud- 
ley Leavitt, John Janvrin, Theoph- 
ilus Smith, and John Bass. But 
of all the old-time masters the 
most popular, judging from length 
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of service, was ‘Lawrence Dowling. 
He taught here almost continu- 
ously from 1756 to 1785. Not much 
is known of his history, but every 
tradition speaks highly of him as a 
teacher. He is said to have been a 
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Catholic in religion. If this be true, 
is an added compliment to him that 
he retained his position so long in a 
community almost exclusively Prot- 
estant. 


There are many among the old- 
time masters whose services deserve 
commemoration, for though the work 
of him ‘‘who hath wrought on the 
mind’’ be more durable than ‘‘ brass 


or marble,’’ the fame of the school- 
master is, nevertheless, sadly ephem- 
eral. In the winter terms many 
large boys or young men attended 
that often were little given to self- 
restraint, and a successful school- 
master was necessarily a man of no 
mean ability. Shortly after the Rev- 
lution such sturdy spirits as Col. 
Mark Wiggin,-Maj. Peter Coffin of 
Exeter, and Capt. Nicholas Rollins, 
all of whom had won their titles in 
the war, were employed here as 
teachers, and evidently regarded the 
subjugation of a district school as a 
task not unworthy of their mettle. 
There have been other men of 
note among our teachers, such as 
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Phinehas Merrill, the ssurveyor and 
author, John Scammon, later Judge 
of Court of Common Pleas, Daniel 
Clark, afterward U. S. senator, and 
Daniel W. Jones, for many years 
principal of the Lowell School, Bos- 
ton. 

The woman teacher first appeared 
in Stratham schools in 1780, in the 
person of Dea. Edward Taylor’s wife. 
After that women generally taught 
the summer terms, and for the last 
twenty years their monopoly of the 
teacher’s desk throughout the year 
has been scarcely disputed. 

Of the present teachers, Miss 
King, Miss Hayes and Miss Jame- 
son are non-residents. Miss Flor- 
ence M. Rollins, a recent graduate 
of Wellesley and a promising young 
teacher, is of this town, as is Mrs. 
H. H. Leavitt, a talented soprano 
singer and musical instructor, who 
teaches music in all the schools. 

Stratham has uniformly put capa- 
ble men in charge of its public 


affairs, and they have been con- 
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ducted with integrity and skill. Its 
expenditures have been liberal but 
not extravagant. It abhors debt and 
saddles the future with no bond issue 
to pay for present improvements. At 
the close of the Civil War the town’s 
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indebtedness amounted to something 
over $32,000. Since that time it has 
built new all its public buildings, en- 
larging or purchasing new lots for 
them, established a library, and in- 
curred numerous expenses for minor 
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purposes. The war debt was wiped 
out seventeen years ago, and the town 
has ever since been uniformly with- 
out indebtedness. The total expense 
on account of the war and improve- 
ments amounted to nearly one hun- 
dred dollars per capita of the popula- 
tion. The state in its efforts to re- 
populate abandoned farms has found 
none of that kind within our limits. 
The number of houses has increased 
steadily, though population for a 
time diminished because the average 
size of families and 
because farm machinery supplanted 


farm employés. 


became less, 
Financially it does 
not suffer by comparison with com- 
munities elsewhere, or that are de- 
voted to different industries, its 
valuation per capita being equalled 
by few towns or cities in New Hamp- 
shire. Its wealth, moreover, is of its 
own creation without interposition of 
corporation or non-resident favor. 

The members of the present board 
of selectmen are Emmons B. Chase, 
Joseph T. Smart, and Benaiah Wig- 
gin. 
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Its library contains an excellent 
collection of works of history and 
general literature, as well as of books 
that are of more immediate interest 
to the townspeople, and the number of 
books read in proportion to the popu- 
lation compares favorably with most 
city libraries. George E. Gowen is 
chairman, and F. A. Caverly is sec- 
retary of the board of trustees. 

Its proximity to several noted acad- 
emies, seminaries, and high schools 
has led the town to avail itself of 
this convenience, and to settle upon 
the policy of expending its entire 
school fund for the development of 
its regular schools to the highest 
possible standard. They are of the 
best. Free text-books were fur- 
nished in advance of 
ment by statute. 


its require- 
The schoolhouses 
are all of modern type and recent 
construction, surrounded with spa- 
cious play-grounds, fully equipped 
with reference books and apparatus, 
and embody some of the latest and 
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best devices for heating, lighting, 
and ventilation. 


Schools are maintained three full 
terms per year, and the pupils enter 
advanced schools abreast of any of 
their age. 

The members of the school board 
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are George A. Wiggin, John J. 
Smart, and Mrs. A. E. Jewell. 

Albert C. Lane efficiently serves 
as clerk and treasurer of both town 
and school district, and his years of 
service attest his popularity. 

Stratham men who have held other 
than town offices include: 

Andrew Wiggin, speaker of pro- 
vincial assembly, 1728-1744. Judge 
of superior court, 1729-’30. 
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Paine Wingate, U. S. senator, 
1789-’93. Member of congress, 
1793-'94. Judge of superior court, 
1798-1809. 

Josiah Bartlett, member of congress, 
1811-'13. State senator, 1824-’25. 

Noah Piper, county treasurer, 1833. 

James Foss, state senator, 1847-’48. 

John Scammon, judge of court of 
common pleas, 1853-’55- 


Josiah B. Wiggin, register of deeds, 
1845, 1850-’51. 


B. D. Laighton, register of deeds, 
1858—’60. 

Joseph C. A. Wingate, U. S. con- 
sul to Swaton, 1863 to 1865, and at 
Foochow, 1880-’89. 

R. M. Scammon, 
1891-’92. 


state senator, 


Lane Sawm: 
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Among the more eminent clergy- 
men in the town’s history have been 
Rev. James Miltimore, pastor of the 
Congregational church, 1785-1807. 
Dr. Samuel Shepard, who was set- 
tled as pastor of the Baptist church, 
1771, and preached many years after, 
and Rev. Noah Piper, first pastor of 
the Christian church. 
Especially eminent among the phy- 
sicians are the names of Dr. Josiah 
Bartlett, Jr., who died in 1853, and 
Dr. George H. Odell, who died here 
April 24, 1871. 
Every New England town regards 
it as a part of its function to fur- 
nish men for the upbuilding of the 
rest of the nation. A part of Strat- 
ham’s contribution has been such 
men as Daniel Clark, born here Oct. 
24, 1809, graduated from Dartmouth 
1834, admitted to the bar 1837, Edmund J. Folsom. born 1817, 
practised in Manchester. Served as came to Stratham with his parents 
when about two years of age. In 
early life he learned the leather busi- 
ness, but abandoned it in 1849 to 


f J.C. A. Wingate 


U. S. senator, 1856—'66, afterwards 
Judge of U. S. circuit court until his 
death, Jan. 2, 1891. 

Richard Upton Piper, born April 
3, 1816, graduated at Dartmouth, 
1840. Studied medicine and was a 
resident of Chicago and other places. 
Was an expert microscopist, and an 
author of medical works. Published 
his “Operative Surgery,” 1852; ‘‘Sur- 
gical Anatomy,” 1855, and later sev- 


eral miscellaneous works. Joseph T. Smart 
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try his fortune in California. Some 
years later he came east and became 
a partner of his brother in the firm 
B. F. Folsom & Co. of Boston and 
Philadelphia. His subsequent his- 
tory is identified with the success of 
that firm. He died at his winter res- 
idence in Boston, Jan. 25, 1899. 
Benjamin Franklin 
born at Stratham, 


Folsom was 


1825. Gradu- 


ated from Phillips Exeter Academy. 
He engaged in early life in vari- 
ous business enterprises, but finally 
formed with his brothers the firm B. 
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F. Folsom & Co., and embarked 
in gold mining in Venezuela, and 
the importation of South American 
guano. The firm won brilliant finan- 
cial success, and its members were 
rated in the millions. Benjamin F. 
died at Stratham, March, 1894. He 
and his brothers, Edmund J. and 
Peter W., were actively interested 
in the town, and gladly took part 
in its development. They were fine 
types of sturdy, sagacious business 
men. 

John H. Horne, of J. H. Horne & 
Sons, manufacturers of paper mill 
machinery, of South Lawrence, Mass., 
is another successful Stratham boy. 

George H. Emery, born May 12, 
1836, engaged in harness manufac- 
turing, and was a leading spirit in 
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building up the firm of Jas. R. Hill 
& Co., makers of the celebrated Con- 
cord harness. Mr. Emery is now 
general manager of the firm and has 
his home at Concord, N. H. 

Payson Merrill, born Dec. 7, 1842, 
graduated from Yale, 1865, is senior 
member of the firm of Merrill, Rogers 
& Co., lawyers of New York. 

James Scammon, born June 10, 
1844, graduated Brown University, 
1868, Albany Law school, 1870, is 
senior member of the firm Scam- 
mon, Mead & Stubenrauch, lawyers 
of Kansas City. 

Charles E. Merrill, born Feb. 26, 
1848, graduated from Dartmouth, 
1869. He and his brother, Edwin 
C., are members of the firm of pub- 
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lishers, Maynard, Merrill & Co. of 
New York. 
John E. 
1855; 
1878. 
pointed 
1898. 


Young, born Jan. 26, 
graduated from Dartmouth, 
Studied law and was ap- 

judge of supreme court, 
He resides at Exeter. 


LIBRARIES. 


‘The value of a library to the 
community was recognized by the 
people of Stratham long before its 
maintenance was regarded as prop- 
erly a function of the town. It is 
not easy to say when the first library 
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was eStablished. There is a tradi- 
tion that the town received one as a 
gift when it was chartered. This 
may have been the case, but if so 
it appears strange that there should 
be nowhere any allusion to it in the 
town records. The people did, how- 
ever, quite early establish associa- 
tion libraries, through which they 
secured most of the essential benefits 
of the modern public library. The 
first of these of which the records 
still exist, was organized Dec. 10, 
1793, by Nathan Wiggin, Eliphalet 
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Merrill, John Dearborn, and seven- 
teen others. Each member paid six 
shillings entrance fee and two shil- 
lings each year thereafter. John 
Dearborn was chosen librarian, and 
the books were kept at his house. 
Apparently there was then, or had 
been recently, 
town, as 


another library in 
they called theirs ‘ The 
Stratham New Library.’ Six years 
later they voted to have their library 
incorporated, and very likely at the 
same time united with some similar 
body, as they called it thereafter 
the ‘Stratham Union Library.’ This 


institution had a useful and prosper- 
ous career, and was running as late 
as 1822, but it was finally closed and 
the books divided among the various 


members. Many of the books are 
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still to be found in private collections 
about the town. It is evident from 
the specimens that exist that very 
little light literature was tolerated 
in those early libraries. The books 
were uniformiy of a _ substantial 
and useful character, and were well 
bound in the brown leather covering 
common in those days. 

‘* A similar association was formed 
Jan. 1, 1863, under the name of the 
‘Stratham Athenzeum.’ The leading 
spirits in this movement were Rev. 
Edward C. Miles, Mrs. Samuel J. 
Sinclair, Mrs. Charles N. Healey, 
Mrs. Eleanor Brewster, Annie M. 
Wiggin, Antoinette A. Bartlett, 
Sarah Yeaton, Nellie S. Thomp- 
son, Deborah L. Jewett, and Mark 
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Young. The books were kept at 
the Congregational parsonage and 
the pastor acted as librarian. The 
Athenzeum continued active about 
thirty its list of member- 
ship including sixty different names 
and its library grew to 600 volumes. 
The books are now stored at the 
parsonage. 

‘“The present town library was an 
outgrowth of an organization called 
the ‘Literary and Social Union,’ 
which was started in November, 
1876, through the efforts of the late 
James H. Diman. This society met 


years, 
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week in the winter season 
during the following two years. A 
fair was held in the spring of 1878, 
from which a considerable sum was 
realized. 

‘* The money was expended in the 
purchase of books. Many volumes 
were donated by friends of the move- 
ment, and the library thus formed 
was placed in the charge of trustees, 
and located in the store of J. S. Staples. 
The number of books was increased 
from time to time by the net proceeds 
from entertainments and by gifts. 


every 


Baptist Churcn 


‘‘In 1891 the town voted to accept 
the Union Library, which had been 
tendered to it by the trustees, and ap- 
propriated one hundred dollars for its 
The library was continued 
in the same location until 1897, when 


benefit. 


a room was fitted up for its use in the 
town hall, thus providiug pleasant 
and commodious quarters. In 1896 
the library was made free and re- 
ceived one hundred dollars worth of 
books from the state. 
tion now numbers 1,200 volumes.’ 


The collec- 


’ 


Interior of the Congregational Church 
CHURCHES. 

The town has three churches. 
They have an interesting history, 
but the limits of this article permit 
only a bare outline. The Congre- 
gational dates from the time of the 
charter, its first house of worship 
being built immediately thereafter. 
This was replaced by a new build- 
ing in 1768, and that in turn by the 
present one in 1837. All occupied 
substantially the same lot. 

The first Baptist 
erected June, 177 


church was 
Its location was 
15 or 20 rods west of the Wingate 
grist mill on a road since discon- 
tinued. This 
mant early in the present century. 
The Christian society was organized 
in 1812. Many of the Baptists affi- 
iated with it and the Baptist house 


society became dor- 
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was moved to the lot of the present 
Christian church, and occupied by 
the new About 1835 a 
Baptist society was again organized, 
and its present church was erected. 
About 1840 the Baptist 
church was sold and moved away, 
and the Christian society built its 
present house. 
the 


society. 


original 


The interiors of both 
Congregational Christian 
houses have been remodelled within 
Rev. Geo. A. 
pastor of the Congregational, Rev. 
D. A. Boatright of the Christian. 
The Baptist at present has no reg- 


and 


a few years. Foss is 


ular supply. 


FISHERIES. 


In early days the quantity of fish 
in the Swamscot and neighboring 
rivers was something prodigious. If 


Interior 


now equalled anywhere, it is by 
those rivers of the Pacific slope 
at certain seasons, the fish 
are said to crowd one another from 


the water. 


where, 


Insignificant as was the 
1678, Robert Mason 
claimed that it then exported 20,000 


province in 


quintals of fish per annum, and even 
this was but an item compared with 
the quantity used at home for other 
purposes. The settler copied the In- 
dian in using fish, and especially the 
alewive, to manure the land. The 


expression ‘‘ fishing the land,’’ met 
in early papers, refers to this prac- 
tice. Weedon’s ‘*‘ Social and Eco- 
nomical History of New England,’’ 
says fish speedily became the plant- 
er’s chief fertilizer, and that it was 
the practice to dress the land with 
them every three years to maintain 
its fertility. A condition of the con- 
tract with the minister in a neigh- 
boring town was, that each year so 
many acres of the parsonage land 


should be ‘‘fished.’’ The leading 


varieties found were salmon, striped 


bass, perch, alewives, smelts, and 
eels. 

Fishing still receives considerable 
attention on the Swamscot. The 
salmon long since disappeared. The 


striped bass is yet found (a forty- 


Property of the Christian Society 
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pounder was taken the past summer) 
but it is not plentiful. Perch are 
common; the alewive, smelt, and 
eel are abundant. Though these 
have not a high reputation as game 
fish, they command a ready market, 
and those engaged in their pursuit 
find it no less fascinating and prob- 
ably more profitable than the pur- 
suit of the gamier fish, and the 
degree of skill required to handle 
successfully even the prosaic appear- 
ing eel spear is best realized by 
the novice after trial. Alewives are 
taken in April, May, and June by 
means of seines and weirs. They 
are cured and sent to the West 
Indies and other southern markets. 
J. S. Brewster of this town and his 
partner shipped upward of 
hundred barrels the past season. 


seven 


BRIDGING THE SWAMSCOT. 


The Swamscot was long an awk- 
ward barrier to travel between the 
seaport and portions of the interior. 
For many it was a long detour to 
reach the crossing at the head of the 
river. A ferry was established by 
Richard Hilton, near Newfields vil- 
lage, in 1700, and it was so great 
a public convenience that’ Jonathan 


ne 


Wiggin was authorized to have a 
second near the site of the present 
bridge in 1721. They were known 
respectively as the upper and lower 
ferries, but neither had boats large 
enough to carry loaded teams, and 
the inconvenience to travel was but 
partially overcome. 

In 1746 people in Portsmouth, 
Stratham, Newmarket, and other 
interested places sought permission 
to build a bridge near the lower 
ferry. But though they proposed 
to raise the necessary funds by 
subscription, the project met with 
strenuous opposition. Exeter, see- 
ing in it a serious menace to her 
interests, held a town meeting and 
appointed a committee of three lead- 


A Catch of Alewives. 
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ing citizens to frame a remonstrance 
against it. The proposed bridge 
was to be provided with a draw, but 
they urged that it would still be 
such a hindrance to navigation that 
it would destroy their commerce and 
the ship-building industry, which 
was then considerable, that it would 
also deter the bass from coming 
Others feared its support 
become a province charge 
an onerous burden. 
Kingston voted unanimously against 
it, and deputized Jedediah Philbrick 
to oppose the passage of the bill. 
Jeremiah Fogg and 63 others of Ken- 
sington petitioned against it. Amos 
Leavitt and 61 Hampton Falls men 
opposed it. 


up river. 
would 
and would be 


Sixty Epping men pro- 
East Kingston voted its un- 
willingness, and 36 


tested. 
Stratham men 
were actively arrayed with the oppo- 
sition. But the legislative committee 
reported unanimously in its favor, 


Swam 


and permission was granted in 1747. 
The actual bridge was, however, a 
long way off. The funds they ex- 
pected to raise by subscription were 
not forthcoming. What pledges they 
did secure were mostly made with the 


condition that they were not payable 
until the bridge was complete. In the 
meantime repeated efforts were made 
to have the location changed to New- 
fields, Newfields people claiming the 
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river at that place was narrower, 
shallower, and less rapid than at the 
proposed location. The project con- 
tinued to languish until 1768, when 
the government authorized its friends 
to set up a lottery for its benefit. 


With the funds thus obtained the 
bridge was built, and according to 
Deacon Lane’s record was opened to 
public travel June 4, 1773. The 
‘‘ Lottery bridge,’’ as it was called, 
was a free bridge, and no provision 
existing for its repair, it was soon 
in a bad way. It is described in 
1785 as ‘‘impassable and in a ruin- 
ous condition.” Attempts were again 
made to have it moved to Newfields. 
At one time it was proposed to have 
its support made a charge on five or 
six towns that were most interested. 
It had various other vicissitudes, but 
was finally rehabilitated under the 
present arrangement asa toll bridge 
in 1807, being incorporated in June 
of that year. 
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Great Bay, from Stratham H 


STRATHAM HILL. 


From the middle of the northern 
part of the town rises the shapely 
crest of Stratham hill, that like a 
lone sentinel watches over the valley 
of the Piscataqua. Standing near the 
middle of the quadrangle formed by 
the four pioneer settlements of Ports- 
mouth, Dover, Exeter, and Hampton, 
it includes them all within its horizon. 
It looks down on all that part of our 
state that was under dominion of 
the white people for a century after 
the first settlement, and the scene of 
that chapter in our history that was 
most trying in its experience and 
most siguificant in its results. 

The landscape contains little of the 
rugged grandeur of the mountains, 
though the mountains themselves are 
ranged thick in the background of 
the north and west, but it does pos- 
sess a combination of hill and valley, 
river and bay, ocean and island, vil- 
lage, forest, and farm, that gives ita 
beauty that appeals to the eye as its 
historic scenes appeal to the imagina- 
tion. Its story has been enriched 
by the genius of Whittier, Aldrich, 
Laighton, and Thaxter. 

Just north of the hill is Great bay, 
first known to the English when 
Martin Pring visited it in 1603, and 
found it a 


“Wide, glittering brooch ’mid Nature's green.’’ 


McClintock likens the bay and 
its surroundings ‘‘with its islands, 
creeks, and sinuosities,’’ to ‘‘a park 
in the domain of some mighty mon- 
arch.’’ Farther north is that natural 
watch tower, Garrison Hill. Not far 
from it, by Dover Neck, lived Ed- 
ward Hilton, sometimes styled the 
“father of New Hampshire.’’ There, 
too, lived Capt. Thomas Wiggin on 
his first coming to America. There 
he located the body of settlers he 
brought over. There, in 1634, dur- 
ing his administration as governor 
of the settlement, was erected the 
first church in the province. 

To ancient Cocheco, Squando 
brought his captives. 


‘* Wide apart his warriors swung 
* . . * * * * 
And like Israel passing free 
Through the prophet-charmed sea, 
Captive mother, wife, and child 
Through the dusky terror filed.”’ 


There is the gully where the In- 
dians lay concealed just before their 
terrible attack on Dover on that 
June morning, 1689, when they de- 
stroyed half the settlement, killing 
among others the famous Maj. Rich- 
ard Waldron. A little to the left is 
Durham, the scene of the Indian 
massacre of 1694. There lived Ma- 
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jor-General Sullivan of Revolution- 
ary fame. There, on the square, 
at the beginning of the war, he 
publicly burned his commission in 
the royal service. There, too, is 
the monument erected by the state 
to mark his grave. There, also, 
was the home of Scammell of York- 
town. Across the river in New- 
fields is another home of the Hil- 
tons. There lived Col. Winthrop 
Hilton, who, after the death of Ma- 
jor Waldron, became the military 
leader of the province. He led re- 
peated expeditions against the In- 
dians, commanded the company 
sent against Norridgwock and was 
at Port Royal. Farther west, near 
the Piscassic, is where he was am- 
bushed and killed, July 23, 1710. 
There is, indeed, hardly 
mile from Dover to 


has its tale of Indian 


a_ half 
but 
vengeance. 
Across the river, also, is the high- 
way along which John Underhill 


Exeter 


Bearing scars 
From Indian ambush and Flemish wars 
Wandered down 
East by north to Cocheco town, 
the 


as celebrated by New 


England poet. 


great 


At the head of the valley, to the 
south, is where Wheelwright sought 
the liberty of conscience the Puritan 
denied. There was the early capital 
of the state. There Cass was born, 
Phillips lived, and Webster studied. 
There, in January, the New 
Hampshire provincial congress first 


oy day i 
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clothed the Revolution in the garb of 
formal government. 

Partly concealed by the hills to the 
south are the meadows of Hampton, 
where the venerable Rev. Stephen 
Bachiler and his companions settled 


in 1638. There, too, are 
xxvi—1l1 


many of 





the scenes loved by Whittier and 
of which he wrote. 

‘*tent on the beach’’ 
their tragic story the 


There was the 
and there with 


‘* Rivermouth Rocks are fair to see 

By dawn or sunset shone across 
When the ebb of the tide has left them free 
To dry their fringes of gold green moss.”’ 


There lived Goody Cole, she of the 
bleary eyes and snaky locks, whose 
uncanny the poet has 
Away on the eastern 
horizon are the Isles of Shoals that 
Capt. John Smith in the hope of mak- 
ing those storm-swept rocks a monu- 
ment to his name called ‘‘ Smith’s 
Their many tinted story ap- 

the and poetry of 
Mrs. Thaxter. Close by the shore 
formerly ‘‘ Great 
Island,” the seat of the early courts 
and residence of colonial governors. 
There for a time lived Robert Mason, 


fame also 


preserved. 


Isles.’’ 
pears in prose 


lies Newcastle, 
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the would-be proprietor of the prov- 
ince, and Walter Barefoot, the deputy 
governor. It was at Barefoot’s house 
in 1685 that he and Mason received 
their famous roasting. On the outer 
part of the island was Fort William 
and Mary, the Sumter of the Revo- 
lution. Farther toward the north is 





Congregat 


(Drawn from re 


nal Church, 


, 


zons of aged cttize 


the Piscataqua, pictured by its poet 
as 
“An azure vein from the heart of the main 
Pulsing with joy forever, 
By verduous isles with dimpled smiles 


Floweth my native river. 


‘* Singing a song as it flows along 
Hushed by the ice king never, 
For he strives in vain to clasp a chain 
O’er thy fetterless heart, brave river.”’ 


On the river’s bank is the ‘‘ city 
by the sea with its streets of leafy 
beauty,’’ and a wealth of story in 
its ‘‘ worn and dusty annals,’’ that 


has been preserved in the pages 
of Adams, Brewster, and De Nor- 


ya 


768 1837 


NS.) 














THE DREAMER. 


mandie. 


And if possibly there still 
linger some regrets for its ancient 
maritime consequence they are fast 
losing themselves in the modern im- 
pulse of rejuvenation. 

Of Stratham hill itself tradition 
says that in some of the earlier wars 
it was one of the heights arranged 
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history, its own immediate associa- 
tions are all of peace and happy 
fortune. Many of the town’s pleas- 
antest traditions cluster about it. 
To townspeople and visitors it has 
an interest alike permanent. Its 
story is rich with memorable anni- 
versaries and the celebration of pat- 


for beacon fires in the event of an _ riotic achievement, and upon all it 


attack on the coast, but otherwise has conferred somewhat of its own 
though a close spectator of all the preeminent dignity as an ancient 
events, tragic and other, of our early witness. 

THE DREAMER. 


By F. B. Lawrence. 


The hurly-burly, ricochetting world 

Of common life, doth never sweetly dream. 
It catches but a glimpse of things that seem 
All helter-skelter tossed and whirled, 

And out into dark chaos hurled. 


A locomotive dashes down the street ; 

One drops, amidst his heavy-burdened sleep, 
Far down into unfathomable deep ; 

Or, o’er the breast secure, a driving sleet 
Seems cumbering the weary feet. 


Alas! the dreams of this unreal sphere! 

We think to see and know the things that are ! 
We spurn the Great Unseen Artificer ! 
Adoring that which doth appear 

But briefly bright, then ever sere. 


We praise the art that paints the hue and form 
Of passing life, in syllable and oil, 

Whose flights o’er earth its mysteries e’er foil ; 
But, who may rise on wing of storm,— 

Vain dreamer he, beneath the norm ! 


Who in the rose a lasting glory sees, 

Who in a sunbeam day eternal views, 

Who from a dewdrop reads celestial news,— 
He finds therein what God may please 

To ope to prophets such as these. 




















ON 


By Converse 


ANY 
never 


persons who have 
visited Puget 
received 
wrong impressions as to 


Sound have 





the extent and grandeur 
of the region and especially as to the 
cities and towns dotting the shores, 


PUGET 


SOUND. 
F. Smith. 


that Puget Sound would have one of 
the three great cities of the United 
States, and everything to-day points 
to Seattle as becoming that impor- 
tant city. It is claimed the city now 
has a population of 90,000 and has 


gained 20,000 during the last year. 


ft 





from whose ports go forth ships laden 
with products for every part of the 
globe. Less than fifty years ago, a 
vessel sailed from San Francisco to 
Puget Sound, to take a cargo of ice, 
supposing it to bea cold northern 
land. The provided 
with ice-picks, ice-saws, and tongs, 
and perhaps in these days it is need- 
less to state that the master was 
obliged to take other merchandise as 
cargo. 


steamer was 


SEATTLE. 
It was John L. Stoddard who said 


Everywhere is displayed enterprise, 
—fine business stréets, handsome and 
commodious blocks, and the business 
men, largely from the East, appear 
to work together without the petty 
jealousies often seen, and thus ac- 
complish results. The harbor is one 
of the finest in the world and the 
sails of every country are here found. 
Vast quantities of grain, lumber, fish, 
fruit, and other products are shipped 
to China, Japan, Africa, Australia, 
Russia, and many other countries. 

In Seattle the Great Northern rail- 
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road has a terminus and is now build- 
ing immense docks and erecting large 
elevators that will have enormous 
capacity, allowing a number of ships 
to load or discharge at the same time. 
This company has recently purchased 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., it 
is generally believed for the purpose 
of obtaining the control of the docks 
and water-front owned by that com- 
pany and which are valuable. 

The Canadian Pacific railway, with 





Klondike Supplies 


a line stretching across the continent, 
is at Victoria, B. C., less than 100 
miles away, and runs its cars into the 
city at the present time, and no 
doubt will own its track at no dis- 
tant day. The shortest route from 
Atlantic to Asiatic seaboard is 
through Seattle, and from New York 
to Seattle it is 345 miles nearer than 
from New York to San Francisco. 
Distance tells in the world of com- 
merce, and transportation business 
naturally seeks the shortest route. 
Alaska finds in Seattle a storehouse, 


ON PUGET SOUND. 


and will from time to time obtain her 
supplies in that city, it being a nat- 
ural base. 

San Francisco has strained every 
nerve to control or even to obtain 
some of the Alaskan trade, but has 
completely failed. A large mercan- 
tile firm in San Francisco recently 
said to a business man residing in 
Seattle, “Can you not tell us how we 
can obtain some of the business in 
Alaska ?’’ 


‘*Oh, yes,’’ was the re- 


RR ean ee 


Seattle 


ply, ‘‘move your store to Seattle.’’ 
No doubt the Klondike travel has 
benefited the city, it being the natural 
starting-point, and much money has 
been left there with hotels and board- 
ing-houses, outfitters, transportation 
companies, and others, and while the 
mad rush of Alaskan gold-seekers is 
a thing of the past, there is likely to 
be a steady emigration to that won- 
derful territory. There are few va- 
cant houses in the city and rents are 
high as well as wages. A house ser- 
vant, for instance, expects to receive 
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$25 per month. The largest saw- 
mills and fish canneries in the world 
to found Seattle. The 
growth in shipping has been marvel- 


ous 


are be in 


and is increasing each year. 
The delightful climate and beautiful 
not overlooked. 


mountains 


scenery should be 


The be 
plainly seen as well as Mount Rai- 


Cascade can 
nier, one of the grandest mountains 
in the than 
15,000 feet high, covered with ice 
and snow and with beautiful parks 


United States, more 


and forests at its base. The city, 
certainly, has a bright future, and 
it is acknowledged everywhere on 
Puget Sound. 

One of the most popular, as well 
as successful, business men of Seattle 
is Charles E. 
years a resident of Concord. 


Burnside, so many 

Mr. 
Burnside is known in the city as a 
conservative man, and from the first 
declined to invest capital in Klon- 
dike schemes, and advised others as 
well, most have 
financial failures. He has given 
much attention to real estate, and is 


recognized as an authority in Seattle. 


of which proved 


He has recently become connected 
with the Dexter Horton bank, the 
largest banking establishment in the 
city, where his intimate knowledge 
of methods and 
serve him to advantage. 


men will 
Mr. and 
Mrs. Burnside have a beautiful home 
overlooking the harbor, also com- 
manding a fine view of the Cascade 


business 


mountains in the distance as well as 
Mount Rainier, and dispense hospi- 
hand. As 
when the 


tality with a generous 


late as Christmas day, 





Residence of Charles E. Burnside 
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writer was a guest, roses picked from 
the grounds decorated the dining 
table, and green peas from the vines 
was one of the vegetables served. 


TACOMA 


has a population of about 30,000. 
Some years ago the Great Northern 
railroad began booming this place; 
steamers were put on to run to China 
and Japan, and for a time the city 
prospered, but the boom could not 
be kept up. Residents of Concord 
and other places in the East sent 
their capital here investment, 
lured by high rates of interest, and 
have now learned the mistake that 
was made. The city can well feel 
proud of the Tacoma hotel, but its 
great parlors, halls, and dining-room 
appear nearly deserted. The main 
street is handsome and every way 
attractive, but directly in the rear 
there are many business blocks va- 
cant, and the street is also nearly 
abandoned for business. The resi- 
dential section of the city extends 
over a large territory, and houses 


for 


and house lots in nearly every sec- 
tion can be purchased at almost any 
price. To illustrate: 
men temporarily stationed in 
coma, with whom the 
associated, required 


Two gentle- 
Ta- 
writer was 
One 


purchased a new and a very con- 


homes. 


venient house with modern improve- 
ments for $450. 


The other rented 
an elegant house, furnished, for $25 
per month. The first named house 
sell quickly in Seattle for 
$3,000 and the latter rent for $75 or 
$100 per month. It would be much 
more satisfactory to the investors of 
Eastern capital if they had security 
upon property of this class, but much 
of it is upon wood lots and property 
many miles distant, which is abso- 
lutely valueless. Possibly some have 
been deceived by reason of Tacoma’s 
great foreign traffic, estimated for 
1898 as $15,000,000, a gain of 
$5,000,000 from the previous year, 
but the statement is deceiving, in- 
asmuch as steamers often largely 
load at Seattle, completing cargo 
at Tacoma, and the latter port has 


would 
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credit for the entire quantity when 
three fourths may have been taken 
on at Seattle. 


THE FISHING INDUSTRIES 


of Puget Sound are simply enormous. 
Of salmon alone the state of Wash- 
ington produced in 1897 approxi- 
60,000,000 pounds. Two 
and one half million dollars are in- 
vested in canneries and equipments, 
and some 7,000 men are employed in 
the industry, earning over $1,500,000 
annually. 
erous that 
and 


mately 


The salmon are so num- 
in the season the. rivers 
streams are actually clogged 


with them, and the immense quan- 
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tity taken with nets for canning does 
not seem to diminish the number. 
Indians with forks throw from the 
streams what they require for winter 
food, preserving it by smoking, and 
the bears come down from the moun- 
tains and supply their needs. As 
the salmon in vast numbers force 
their way toward the headwaters, 
where the river becomes narrow and 
the water shallow, large numbers are 
crowded out of the water and die 
upon the banks. At one time re- 
cently there were 22,000 salmon on 
the docks of one cannery in Seattle 
and half the number may be seen 
any day. 
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AIHE remarkable public 
| interest in libraries to- 
day is frequently spoken 
of. To establish and 
endow a library in one’s 
native town, or to contribute largely 
to one already doing good work, is 
one of the most popular forms of 
public bequests. This interest is not 
the growth of a day, nor is there 
any reason to believe that it will 
diminish. While the desire to read 
and study remains, and fortunes ac- 
cumulate, we may expect libraries 
will multiply and flourish. This 
paper is an attempt to sketch the 
historical development of the various 
kinds of libraries in New Hampshire. 





PRIVATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Naturally the first public libraries 
in the state were those formed by as- 
sociations, and their use was usually 
restricted to the membership of the 
associations. Voluntary library asso- 
ciations received their sanction at 
the hands of the legislature in 1832, 
in the same act which. recognized fire 
engine companies, singing and other 
musical societies. Many years be- 
fore this, however, the state had 
granted by special act charters to 
many associations. These were in 
no case free public libraries, but the 
terms on which any one could join 
and enjoy the advantages of the 
association usually were so low that 
very many became members. 


Such 








libraries accomplished much perma- 
nent good, and paved the way for 
something better. 

The act 1831 provided that 
two or more persons could agree to 
associate for 
assume. a 


of 


library 
corporate 
agreement was to be 


and 
This 
posted in two 
public places, and recorded by the 
town clerk. The association could 
receive, hold, or sell property amount- 
ing to $1,000. 


purposes 
name. 


The following year 
an act provided by implication that 
non-dividend paving associations of 
any kind should not be taxed. 

The Revised Statutes of 1843 re- 
quired that the notice of an inten- 
tion to organize a library association 
and its name and object should be 
published three successive weeks in 
some county newspaper. Its annual 
income could not exceed $1,000. 
This limit was raised to $5,000 in 
1867. Since 1891, $500,000 may 
be held by an association, and five 
persons are required to organize. 
These libraries are entitled to re- 
ceive the laws, the legislative jour- 
nals, and the reports of the state 
officers. 

From 1792 to 1897, 220 libraries 
have received special charters from 
the legislature. The earliest was the 
Social Library of Dover, in the year 
first mentioned. The Social Library 
of Tamworth and the Portsmouth 
Library were incorporated in 1796, 
twenty-four others in 1797, and a 
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still larger number of others were 
chartered within the next fifteen 
years. Nine out of every ten of 
these libraries were called social 
libraries. Less than half a dozen of 
these 220 libraries exist to-day un- 
der their original names. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


From first to last, all legislation 
for public libraries has been based 
on the principle that these institu- 
tions have an educative and a moral 
influence. Repeatedly in the pre- 
amble or in the whereas of an act 
incorporating a library association, 
this principle was plainly stated. 
When private funds began to be 
given for public or semi-public 
libraries, the donors often expressed 
the belief that they could not use 
their means for broadening and ele- 
vating the community in any other 
way so surely as in providing good 
reading for it. So, too, when the 
idea took root in the public mind 
that a community needed to supple- 
ment the public school instruction 
of the average citizen, the same 
reason was given for creating free 
libraries as had been given for es- 
tablishing free schools—the object 
of each was the same. In addition, 
it was recognized that it was not 
enough to create a taste for learn- 
ing by the free district and graded 
schools, and then to expect the youth 
to continue his reading from books 
purchased wholly from his earnings. 

Gradually it has become manifest 
that libraries established by associa- 
tions too frequently cease to exist 
after a few years. Municipal action 
and municipal support generally are 
necessary for the perpetuation of a 
free public library. 
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THREE STAGES IN LEGISLATION. 


Legislation respecting free public 
libraries may be divided into three 
progressive stages. 


(a) Permissive. 


The first stage is that of permis- 
sion. A general law is passed, the 
provisions of which affect only such 
towns as voluntarily assume its obli- 
gations. Such a law provides that 
a majority of the voters of a town 
may determine that each of its citi- 
zens shall assist in supporting a free 
public library for the welfare of all. 
Many of the states now have a law 
of this nature. 


(b) State Aid. 


The second stage is that of state 
aid. The usual form of this aid is 
for the state to grant to towns estab- 
lishing free public libraries a gift of 


$100 in books for the library. Fre- 


quently a state commission is ap- 
pointed which has the charge of the 


matter. Its duties are to disseminate 
information respecting the library 
laws and library statistics, to re- 
quire an annual report from all free 
libraries in the state, to distribute 
the state stipend, and to guard 
against immature attempts to estab- 
lish libraries with the chief object of 
getting the stipend. 

Another form which this stage 
assumes is that of traveling libraries. 
These libraries are a selection of 
books, usually about roo in number, 
sent out by a state commission or 
by the state librarian to any com- 
munity or association agreeing to be 
responsible for them. The expense 
of carriage rests on the readers. The 
books may be retained six months, 
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when, perhaps, another library is 
sent in its place. Study clubs or 
Chautauqua Circles in some states 
may receive libraries especially 
adapted to their needs. Where free 
libraries do not exist their establish- 
ment often follows the use of travel- 
ing libraries as a natural sequence. 
Traveling libraries, consisting of 
books on special subjects, may be 
sent to small free libraries as well 
as to localities having no libraries 
at all. It is a mistaken idea to sup- 
pose that traveling libraries militate 
against the system of free public 
libraries. 

A third form of this stage is seen 
when a state annually gives aid to 
the free libraries. There are three 
states that do this. In Maine a law 
provides for the usual $1oo worth of 
books to any town establishing a free 
public library. In addition munici- 
palities may receive annually 10 per 
cent. of what they expend for books 
and for the running expenses of their 
libraries; this sum is to be used in 
purchasing additional books. The 
state board of education of Rhode 
Island may give to any free public 
library, when established, $50 for the 
first 500 volumes included in such 
library; and $25 for every addi- 
tional 500 volumes thereafter, but no 
library can receive more than $500 
annually from this source. The 
board shall determine for what pur- 
poses the funds so granted shall be 
used. Any Connecticut town estab- 
lishing a free library may receive a 
sum equal to that which it appro- 
priates for books, but not more than 
$200; and annually thereafter an 
amount equal to that which it ex- 
pends for the same purpose, or in 
case of a town whose grant list does 
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not exceed 


$600,000, the amount 
expended from any source for the 
increase of the library, but not more 
than $100 annually. This sum shall 
be used for books selected by the 
state. Several states annually aid 
with funds their 
libraries. 


district or school 


These methods of aiding yearly 
the free public libraries are among 
the best means of keeping up the 
library interest in the smaller com- 
munities, for if these communities 
are unaided the local appropriations 
must necessarily be small. They are 
better than the system once in vogue 
in some states of granting aid to 
district libraries without requiring 
local appropriations at the same time. 
An annual stipend to the libraries 
from the state serves as a perpetual 
incentive, and is the most generous 
treatment of any. 


(c) Compulsory Support. 


The most advanced step is that of 
compulsory support. A state arrives 
at this stage when it compels each 
town to appropriate a definite pro- 
portion of its public taxes to the 
establishment and support of a pub- 
lic library. This step is no more 
than the logical development of 
compulsory support of free schools. 
Historically the growth of library 
legislation has been along the same 
lines as school legislation. Among 
the earliest acts of all the states are 
those granting towns the right to tax 
themselves for free public schools. 
State aid for public schools, in one 
way and another, has been given 
nearly from the first, and the per- 
missive acts long ago became com- 
pulsory acts. The truant laws, free 
text-books, and laws against child 
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labor, all have for their purpose the 
education of each child. 

As yet but two states have ad- 
vanced to this third stage. These 
are New Hampshire and Ohio. In 
the latter state an act was passed 
in 1898 requiring boards of education 
in towns of 5,000 to 10,000 popula- 
tion, already having a free public 
library, to levy an annual tax for 
the support of their libraries. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FREE 


LIBRARIES. 


PUBLIC 


The earliest law granting to towns 
the opportunity to 
maintain 


and 
libraries was 


establish 
free public 
that of New Hampshire, enacted in 
1849. This act enabled a town to 
raise money for books, for the pur- 
chase of land, and erection of build- 
ings, and for necessary expenses in 
the care of a 
The library was to 
be free to every inhabitant of the 
town ‘‘for the general diffusion of 
intelligence among all classes,’’ and 
rules for its 
well ordering and preservation. Any 
town could receive, hold, or dispose 


establishing and 


public library. 


subject to necessary 


of any gifts, or proceeds from such 
gifts, for establishing and maintain- 
Copies of the 
laws and other works published by 
the furnished to 
such libraries from year to year by 
the state. 


ing such a library. 


state were to be 


A marked advance was made in 
the granted to 
each town establishing a library $100 
worth of books. 


1891, when state 
The conditions are 
(1) that the town at a regularly 
called meeting shall vote to accept 
the provisions of the law; (2) the 


town shall provide in a satisfactory 
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manner for the care and distribution 
of the books; and (3) the town shall 
appropriate annually a sum not less 
than $50 if its last assessed valuation 
is $1,000,000 or upwards, or a sum 
not less than $25 if its valuation is 
between $250,000 and $1,000,000, or 
a sum not less than $15 if its val- 
uation is less than $250,000. A 
large number of new libraries were 
organized at once. 

By another law of the same year, 
the librarian of every public library 
was required to report annually the 
name and post-office address of each 
officer of the library to his town 
clerk, and to the state library any 
further information as to its organi- 
zation, property, and condition, as 
might be required. The town clerks 
were to report annually their infor- 
mation to the state library. 

A modification, in 1893, required 
that the name of each public library 
in the town, the names and post-office 
addresses of the officers, the manner 
of their election or appointment, the 
ownership of the library, for whose 
use and the number of volumes, shall 
be reported by the town clerk within 
thirty days after town or ward elec- 
tion. If there is no library in the 
town this fact is to be reported. 
When necessary, the librarian shall 
aid the town clerk in making such 
report, and the librarian shall supply 
to the state library any additional 
report required. 

The final 
1895. 


advance was made in 


An act of that year requires 
the selectmen in each town to assess 
annually upon the polls and taxable 
estate a sum computed at the rate of 
$30 for every dollar of public taxes 
apportioned by the state to such 
town; this assessment shall be used 
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for establishing and maintaining a 
free public library. Towns may 
raise at option a larger amount than 
required. The appropriation shall 
be held by the library trustees until 
the town votes to establish a library. 
Towns shall elect trustees for their 
libraries excepting where a free li- 
brary has already been acquired un- 
der special circumstances, or the 
towns already have town libraries 
established prior to 1892. The trus- 
tees shall have full control of all 
property appropriated for a library. 
They shall report annually to the 
town and to the state board of library 
commissioners. The penalty for vio- 
lating the law is $500. Towns hav- 
ing no library and having made no 
assessment for one, may, by special 
vote, determine not to establish one, 
and may be exempt one year from 
doing so. 

New Hampshire has the honor of 
enacting, in 1849, the first law in the 
country granting towns the privilege 
of making an appropriation for the 
establishment and maintenance of 
free libraries, and one of its towns 
had anticipated such legislation by 
sixteen years. It is now a familiar 
story how Peterborough established 
the first free town library, and it is 
not necessary to repeat it in detail 
here. Since 1821, New Hampshire 
has raised annually a fund, called the 
‘literary fund,’’ from a tax on the 
banks of the state. This fund was 
originally intended for a state uni- 
versity. The university plan was 
abandoned in 1828. The law has 
been altered several times in the in- 
tervening years, but a fund is still 
raised which is annually divided 
among the towns ‘‘for the support 
and maintenance of free common 
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schools or other purposes of educa- 
tion.’’ Peterborough established a 
library with the aid of its portion of 
this fund in and has con- 
tributed to its support something 
every year since. After the act of 
1849 other libraries were organized. 


1833, 


BOARD OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONERS. 


A board for the aid of free libraries 
was established by law in 1891. The 
state librarian member of the 
board ex officio, and the other four 
members are appointed by the gov- 
ernor. Librarians may ask for ad- 
vice in selecting and cataloguing 
their books and in matters pertain- 
ing to the maintenance or adminis- 
tration of the libraries. Biennial re- 
ports to the legislature are required 
from the board. The commission 
purchases the books given by the 
state to the towns establishing free 
libraries and sees that the required 
conditions are met by the towns. All 
public libraries must report to the 
commission annually. Two  bulle- 
tins annually are expected to be 
issued by the board to the libraries. 
These shall. contain recommenda- 
tions of the best library methods, 
notes on library progress, and such 
general information as may be of 
value and use to the libraries. Two 
numbered bulletins and several cir- 
culars have been issued. 

Since 1893 the commission has 
purchased books for new town li- 
braries as follows: In 1893, $4,800; 
in 1894, $4,300; in 1895, $2,300; 
in 1896, $300; in 1897, $400, and 
in 1898 (to June 1), $1,200. ‘The 
sum of $300 annually was allowed 
for the expenses of the board at first ; 
in 1895 the amount was increased to 


is a 
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$500 annually; since then a reason- 
able amount is granted; $1,396 in all 
has been used to June 1, 1898. 

Three reports have been made to 
the legislature. These show that the 
commission has done much in bring- 
ing to the notice of the towns the 
advantages of free libraries. Under 
the stimulus of state aid, and, later, 
under the requirement of compulsory 
support, nearly every town has made 
a beginning of a library. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARIES. 


The New Hampshire Historical 
Society was incorporated in 1823. 
From the first it has been granted 
the state publications. Appropria- 
tions have also been made to it by 
the legislature for books, for support, 
and for obtaining a calendar of the 
New Hampshire historical matter 
found in the State Paper office in 
London. For some years the regu- 
lar appropriation has been $500 an- 
nually. In the early years it was 
housed in the state house. Now it 
has a large substantial building of 
its own in Concord. The society 
possesses many articles of interest 
in its cabinets which are intimately 
connected with the early history of 
the state. Undoubtedly, it has the 
largest and most valuable collection 
of books and pamphlets and manu- 
scripts relating to the history of the 
state to be found anywhere. 

Dartmouth College library dates 
from 1770, and its history is entirely 
connected with that of the college. 
It is the largest library in the state. 
The library belonging to the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts is compara- 
tively recent, and is devoted to the 
special needs of the college. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY. 


The date of the origin of the New 
Hampshire state library is in doubt. 
The English writer, Edwards, in his 
‘*Free Town Libraries,’’ places the 
date before the Revolution. He 
says, ‘‘New Hampshire took the 
lead in the establishment of a state 
library. The first legislative grant 
for the object was made whilst the 
state was still a colony, although on 
the eve of independence.’’ 

On the other hand, it is claimed 
that the state had no public building 
in which a library could be sheltered 
until 1819, when the first state capi- 
tol was finished ; that the legislative 
sessions were held in several differ- 
ent places, and were not established 
at Concord permanently until 1808, 
and that there seems to be a lack of 
any definite legislation respecting a 
library until 1823. It may be said 
that the official records of the colony 
between 1770 and 1776 are quite in- 
complete. Many of the acts and re- 
solves between these dates have 
never been published, some are even 
unknown. It is possible that some 
recorded action, yet to be definitely 
cited, may determine the question. 

As far as we know no act was 
passed organizing the library until 
1839, long years after it had existed 
as a fact. The first reference to it 
found is a resolution of 1823, voting 
to appropriate $100 annually for its 
enlargement and authorizing the gov- 
ernor to make the purchases. The 
next year the legislature voted to 
have two maps of Mexico and ad- 
joining territories purchased if they 
did not cost over $20. The librarian 
was directed, in 1826, to procure 
‘‘one copy of the journals of the sen- 
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ate and one copy of the journals of 
the house of representatives for each 
session since the adoption of the pres- 
ent constitution,” and thereafter each 
succeeding year. 

A law of 1839 made a distinct ad- 
vance for the library. A librarian 
was to be appointed annually by the 
legislature. He was to catalogue the 
library, keep a record of the circula- 
tion, and be in constant attendance 
during the sessions. The books to 
be bought were such as were usually 
purchased for a state library in those 
days, namely court reports, “history, 
state papers, statistics, political econ- 
omy, works on geology, mineralogy, 
and other sciences, and other works 
having an important bearing upon 
the business of legislation, to the ex- 
clusion of works of fiction.’’ 

Binding of books and pamphlets 
received sanction in 1840. A resolu- 
tion the same year secured the ap- 
pointment of a legislative committee 
to assist the governor in purchasing 
the books. It was repealed two years 
later and renewed in 1843. Such a 
committee proved of little benefit, as 
was pointed out in one of the annual 
reports of the librarian. The mem- 
bers of the committee were too busy 


with other legislative matters during 
the session, and after adjournment 
they were so remote from each other 
that it was impracticable for them to 


act. The committee was not always 
appointed, and the annual appropria- 
tion several times was not used. 

An act of 1846 placed the duties of 
librarian on the secretary of state. 
He was required to appoint a deputy 
librarian who should assist during 
the sessions. The librarian or his 
deputy must at all times have charge 
of the library. He was to report to 
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the legislature annually, and made a 
catalogue. In 1850 the governor 
and council were empowered to ap- 
point some one to ascertain what 
books were missing, to recover them 
and to make a catalogue. The 
deputy secretary of state became 
deputy librarian, and practically the 
librarian in 1857. 

A marked advance was made in 
1866, when the library became an 
independent department of the state 
government. Three trustees were 
appointed by the governor and coun- 
cil to serve three years each after 
the first appointments. They have 
full control of the library, and serve 
without pay. They appoint the libra- 
rian and fix his salary. They make 
the purchases, dispose of the unnec- 
essary books, and the librarian is 
required to keep an accession record. 

By an act of 1887, town and county 
histories are to be bought. Copies of 
the printed reports of the various offi- 
cers of the towns, cities, and counties 
and of all corporations doing busi- 
ness in the state, must be deposited 
in the library. The trustees are also 
authorized to reprint pamphlets which 
have become scarce, containing offi- 
cial transactions relating to the state. 

The additions to the laws in 1891 
were as follows: From that date all 
newspapers in the state, which pub- 
lish the session laws, are required 
without additional pay to transmit to 
the library a complete file of the 
paper. Other periodicals in the state 
may be subscribed for by the library. 
Registers of probate are authorized 
to transfer to the library their files 
of newspapers covering periods prior 
to the files of the library. Town 
clerks shall annually transmit two 
copies each of the reports of the va- 
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rious officers of the town to the state 
librarian and to the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. A penalty of $20 
may be imposed for the failure to 
send any of these reports. Schools 
and colleges shall transmit two cop- 
ies of all catalogues (all their other 
publications are included in the law 
of 1895) to the library, and to the 
society. The public statutes of 1891 
require the chairman of the select- 
men, instead of the town clerk, to 
send the reports of the town officers. 

Since 1893 the trustees have had 
authority to dispose of state publica- 
tions by sale or exchange. Since 
1895 they may become custodians of 
books and historical collections, and 
hold them for safe keeping and refer- 
ence use in the library. This en- 
ables the public to gain access to 
volumes not easily found otherwise. 
Already valuable volumes have been 
received in this way. The same 
year the library was granted the 
right to buy any book relating to 
New Hampshire, whether fiction or 
not. 


(a) Librarian. 


The first librarian appointed was 
Jacob C. Carter, in 1834. He was 
annually chosen to serve until 1846, 
when the secretary of state became 
librarian by law. William H. Kim- 
ball held the office of librarian from 
1867 until 1890, excepting the years 
1871-’72, when Mitchell Gilmore 
served. Arthur R. Kimball followed 
his father in 1890, and served until 
December, 1894, when Arthur H. 
Chase succeeded. 


(6) Rooms and Building. 


Jacob B. Moore was authorized in 
1828 to have fitted up the room 
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under the senate chamber for the 
library. This was done. While the 
state house was being repaired in 
1864—’65, the library was stored in 
the basement of the city hall. The 
repairs provided a room for the 
library in the center of the west 
side, but it was left unfinished. 
Temporary quarters were provided 
until the rooms could be fitted up. 
These accommodated 15,000 volumes. 
In 1881 the governor and council 
were requested to have plans and 
estimates made for a state library 
building, or additions to the state 
house, and to report at the next 
session of the legislature. These 
were submitted. The governor and 
council and a legislative committee 
each recommended a separate library 
building in 1883, but no action was 
taken by the legislature. The de- 
mand for the building continued and 
became more insistent. Books were 
scattered during these years through 
nine different rooms in the state 
house; valuable sets of books were 
broken as rapidly as they were com- 
pleted. There were constant losses 
from the unnecessary wear occa- 
sioned by the crowded and disorgan- 
ized conditions. Finally, in 1889, a 
commission was appointed to secure 
more plans and estimates. When 
their report was made in 1891 the 
plans were accepted, and a building 
was erected north of the state house, 
on the corner of Park and State 
streets. 

The building faces the south, con- 
sists of two stories and a basement, 
with a tower on the southwest cor- 
ner. It is 104 feet deep, and has a 
frontage of 141 feet. The exterior 
is entirely of Conway and Concord 
granite. A souvenir volume of the 
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dedication, which occurred in Janu- 
ary, 1895, gives a full description of 
the building. The library was moved 
in the following summer. The build- 
ing is occupied at present, in addi- 
tion to the library, by the supreme 
court and the state departments of 
agriculture and education. About 
55,000 volumes can be accommodat- 
ed on the shelves in place. More 
shelving can be put in, but before 
a great while a stack-room will be 
necessary. 


(c) Books and Catalogues. 


There were less than 600 volumes 
in the library in 1828. Three hun- 
dred copies of a catalogue were pub- 
lished in 1846. This shows that there 
were then 400 law books and 600 vol- 
umes of history, biography, and ref- 
erence. 

There were about 45,000 volumes 
when moved into the new building. 
There are now about 67,500, of which 
15,000 volumes are in the law depart- 
ment, 37,500 in the general library, 
and 15,000 volumes of session laws 
and official reports of the United 
States and of the several states. 
These last, with 5,000 duplicates and 
100,000 volumes of reports of New 
Hampshire state officers, are in the 
basement. A finding list of history, 
biography, genealogy, geography, 
and travel was published in 1897. 
The law reports, law text-books, and 
the most-used reference books are on 
the first floor; the general library 
occupies the alcoves of the second 
floor, classified by the decimal sys- 
tem. A typewritten card catalogue 
is being made as rapidly as possible. 
A comprehensive printed catalogue 
is planned when the card cataiogue 
is completed. 
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(d) Exchanges. 


Exchanges of laws and journals 
with other states were authorized in 
1826. Twenty-five additional copies 
of the laws and public documents 
were to be printed after 1841 for ex- 
changing with foreign countries. In 
1848 the librarian recommended the 
publication of all the important re- 
ports made to the legislature by 
the state officers for preservation and 
exchange. As a result he was per- 
mitted to set aside a certain number 
of the documents for exchange of 
books and other works of science 
and art from foreign countries. 

From time to time exchanges were 
authorized with various historical so- 
cieties. A set of the American arch- 
ives was voted to the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, and suitable 
exchanges were to be made as occa- 
sion offered. The distribution of the 
state publications remained the duty 
of the secretary of state until 1891, 
when it was turned over to the 
library excepting the distribution to 
the legislature, to the state officers, 
and to the municipalities. 


(e) Circulation. 


The conditions on which the books 
ot the library might be used, and 
the constituency which could use 
them, have been subject to many 
and almost fickle changes. The first 
general act of 1839 provided that the 
books should not be taken out with- 
out the consent of the librarian and 
should be recorded. During the ses- 
sions books could be retained one 
week, at other times one month, and 
all must be returned by the 2oth of 
May annually. This date was about 
two weeks before the annual sessions. 
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The number of persons who could 
take books from the library was ex- 
tended and restricted several times in 
the following years. 

By an act of 1891, the governor 
and council and the legislature could 
take the books during the sessions, 
the judges during term time, and 
the trustees could permit others to 
have them not exceeding twenty-four 
hours. The time limit was removed 
in 1893, but the books were subject to 
such rules as the trustees might im- 
pose. Books in the general library 
now may be loaned to any one in the 
state through the local public libra- 
ries, by the local library becoming 
responsible to the state library for 
any books so borrowed, and it in 
turn looking to the individual in 
case of any loss or damage. 

At first the library was open only 
during the session. In 1859, when 
there was supposed to be no circula- 
tion, the librarian was required to 
keep the library open for consulta- 
tion at all proper times. There were 
no regular hours until 1867, when 
they were appointed to be from 11 
A. M.to1p.™M. Occasionally during 
court the room was open in the even- 
ing. On moving into the new build- 
ing the hours became from 8.30 A. M. 
to 5 P.M. It is now open evenings 
when the supreme court and the leg- 
islature are in session, or some one 
from out of town desires especially to 
consult it. 


(f) Expenses. 


The first appropriation for the 
library was in 1823 of $100, to be 
spent by the governor ‘‘as he may 
think proper,’’ annually, ‘‘ until the 
general court shall otherwise order.’’ 
The amount was not always used. 
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Later a commission assisted in the 
purchases, if made. Special appro- 
priations of $500 or less were made 
from time to time for filling up sets; 
$3,260 were spent in 1867 for fitting 
up new rooms; the annual appropri- 
ation was increased to $500 in 1878, 
to $2,500 in 1889, and to $3,000 in 
1891; $2,000 were appropriated in 
1895 for current newspapers and peri- 
odicals, for binding, and for filling 
up gaps in the law department. In 
1897 the law was so amended that 
$5,000 may be used annually for 
books in all departments; the news- 
papers and periodicals, binding, and 
shelving shall be deemed incidentals. 


From 1867 to June, 1898, there has 
been paid in salaries 

For books, about . ‘ . ‘ 

For printing reports and blanks, re- 
printing pamphlets, and _ inci- 
dental expenses , ; ‘ 33,000 

For maintenance of buildin 11,000 


$134,000 


$33,500 
56,000 


Total, about 


The new building cost $314,300. 
(g) Reports. 


The revised statutes of 1843 re- 
quired the librarian to report to 
the governor annually. In 1846 the 
report was to be made to the legisla- 
ture. The condition of the library 
and the lists of books added and lost 
were to be given. The list of addi- 
tions was suspended in 1893 until a 
complete catalogue can be published. 
after which the list is to be continued 
as an annual supplement. 

The reports for 1890—-’94 contain 
much bibliographical matter, among 
which may be mentioned the official 
publications of the state for 1890-’94 ; 
bibliographies of Dartmouth College, 
Manchester, and Dover; statistics and 
brief sketches of the town libraries 
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of the state; condensed list of New 
Hampshire official publications from 
1699-1892; index to the New Hamp- 
shire registers; and a check-list of 
New Hampshire laws. 


OTHER LIBRARIES IN 
TUTIONS. 


STATE INSTI- 


The state asylum for the insane 
has received $100 annually for books 
since 1865. The state prison for 
several years past has usually had 
an appropriation for reading matter. 
The Industrial School at Manchester 
sustains its library from funds given 
by ex-Governor Frederick Smyth and 
Miss Louise Penhallow. It has also 
received appropriations from the state 
for the same purpose. The state de- 
partments of public instruction and 
health have small libraries. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
In several states library associ- 


The first of these 
to be incorporated was that of New 
Hampshire; it dates from 1889. It 
was organized to secure cooperation 
among the librarjes of the state, to 
improve their management, to en- 
courage the establishment of new 
libraries, to render the existing ones 
more useful as a means of popular 
education, to facilitate the collection 
and exchange of matter relating to 
different parts of the state. It holds 
meetings from time to time, at which 
practical methods of library economy 
are discussed. 


ations are found. 


STATISTICS AND CONCLUSION. 


The special report on libraries of 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education in 1876, gives a list of 
fourteen free libraries in New Hamp- 
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shire, having 52,663 volumes. 


Sev- 
enty-two other libraries are listed, 


having 153,080 volumes. In the 
report of the library commission of 
this state for 1895—'96 these statistics 


are found: 


Volumes 

Libraries established without state 
aid i ‘ p ‘ ; . 62 309,129 

Libraries receiving incidental state 
aid : A . JF 197,008 
Libraries materially aided by state 122 83,825 
Free libraries 5 8,301 

Total free libraries distributed in 
195 towns - 196 418,348 


In addition there are other libra- 
ries in the state as follows: 


Volume 
Free libraries. P . ; 
Subscription libraries 
Circulating libraries . F 
School libraries . ; ; . #3 


7,003 
33 60,630 
3 2,050 
F 43,323 

Two college libraries 


80,000 


3 
State and department libraries - § 942,214 
New Hampshire Historical Society 1 15,000 


20 


Totals 75 256, 
I 


Making a grand total of libraries 271 674,568 





*This did not include 15 


oo volumes of public 
docume mts 


Nineteen towns voted, in 1896, the 
first assessment for a library. These 
towns are not included in the 195 
noted above. Nineteen other towns 
voted the same year that it was inex- 
pedient to establish a library. Thus 
the whole state is accounted for 
with the exception of unincorporated 
places having a population of 387 
persons. The total appropriations by 
the towns for these libraries are not 
known, but the sum of $48,607.12 
was voted that year at the annual 
meetings. This does not represent 
the whole, for some towns pay the 
running expenses of their libraries 
without special votes. 

The towns from early days have re- 
ceived the state publications. These 
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often have not been suitably cared 
for. 
been 


In some cases they have even 
sold. Maine has, one of 
the requirements, enjoined upon the 
towns which receive state aid that 
they shall keep such books in the 
public libraries. 


as 


This insures their 
preservation and makes them acces- 
sible for use. 

The association libraries played an 
important part during the first three- 
quarters of this century in fostering 
the love of reading and culture of 
the people. Free libraries have come 
to take their place largely, just as 
compulsory education has been sub- 
stituted for optional education. Free 
libraries are accessible to every one 
in the community, while the asso- 
ciation libraries of 
restricted. 


necessity were 
As free district and high 


schools are the predecessors of tech- 
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nical schools, so we may expect that 
there will in time be other libraries 
for the special investigators than 
those already existing. 

The state library, originally in the 
office of the secretary of state, was 
intended only for the legislature ; 
then it embraced the needs of the 
courts; now is to supply 
such volumes for all readers and in- 
vestigators on subjects which the free 
public libraries for the most part are 
unable to attempt to cover. 

The free public libraries are the 


its aim 


ones which come nearest to the peo- 


ple, and are the ones which must 
receive the most careful attention on 
the part of all. The library problem 
of the future in this state is not a 
large multiplication of libraries, but 
the building up and the fullest use 
possible of those already existing. 


TOLD. 


By Carl Burell. 


‘* You give me silver, 
I'll give you give gold.”’ 
Said Orchid to Lily-Bell 
Then the Bell told. 
But what did she tell 
Down, down in the dell, 
With only the winds and the fairies to hear? 
Tho’ she whispered so soft, 
And the winds sighed so oft, 
Yet the Yellow Orchid was standing so near 
I knew that he heard 
At least the one word—. 
‘ You love my silver, 


Then I love vour gold.’’ 


fe 





MR. UNLUKIKUS 


SHOOTS. 


By Clarence Henry Pearson. 


HR. UNLUKIKUS and 

Mr. Bildriver went 

shooting one day last 

fall. Mr. Bildriver had 

never before been shoot- 

ing with Mr. Unlukikus. That was 
why he went with him this time. 

They took an early train out of the 
city and arrived at a small way sta- 
tion about twenty miles distant just 
as the sun was rising. Then they 
started across the country to a large 
cattle pasture where Mr. Unlukikus 
said there was an abundance of 
game. Mr. Unlukikus always knows 
where there is an abundance of 
game. 

Mr. Bildriver had just climbed the 
high brush fence surrounding the 
pasture and was engaged in tighten- 
ing his cartridge belt when he heard 
an explosion behind him and the 
dirt flew up in close proximity to 
his right foot. Turning, he saw 
his companion tangled up in the 
fence with a smoking gun 
hand. 

‘*See here, Unlukikus,’’ cried Bil- 
driver, excitedly, ‘‘ you want to re- 
member that you are carrying a gun 
in your hands and not a walking- 
stick or a crowbar. 


in his 


If you are going 
to shoot holes in the atmosphere in 
this promiscuous fashion I want you 
to give me a chance to hide behind a 
stump somewhere or crawl into a hol- 


low log. You hear me?’’ 
‘* Oh, well.’’ said Unlukikus sooth- 


ingly, ‘‘ these little accidents will oc- 
casionally happen in spite of all the 
precautions the most careful sports- 
man can take. I’m glad it’s no 
worse. But say, look at that dog. 
He’s scented a quail or a partridge 
already. I paid sixty dollars to have 
him trained to point, and I don't 
grudge a cent of it. Say, ain’t hea 
dandy ?”’ 

The dog came to a point a few 
rods ahead of them and they ad- 
vanced cautiously with their guns at 
full cock. As they came up the dog 
flushed a little bird about the size of 
an adult bumblebee. 

‘*Ya-as,’’ said Bildriver in metal- 
lic tones ; “ ya-as, Unlukikus, he is a 
dandy.”’ 

Mr. Unlukikus had nothing to say. 
They proceeded for a while in silence 
and then the dog stiffened himself in 
front of a garter snake that lay coiled 
on a rock basking inthe sun. Then 
his master rebuked him sharply with 
a birch withe. For a time after this 
incident the animal seemed melan- 
choly and depressed in spirits, but 
presently he rallied and pointed a 
chipmunk. 

‘* Say, what’s the matter with your 
blamed dog, anyway ?’’ shouted Bil- 
driver in a rage. ‘‘ Does he think 
we get up in the middle of the night, 
make a railway journey, and then 
walk twelve miles through thistles 
and underbrush to shoot pee-wees or 
field mice ?’’ 
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‘*T don’t know what ails him,’’ 
said Unlukikus, dejectedly, ‘‘I paid 
sixty dollars ’’ 

‘* Ya-as,’’ broke in Bildriver, “you 
paid sixty dollars to have him taught 
to point and he points all right, but 
he lacks discrimination. He'll point 
anything from a circus procession 
down to a bluebottle fly. What 
you want to do now is to expend five 
or six hundred dollars more and give 
him a thorough course of instruction 
in ornithology so that he will be able 
to discern the salient points of differ- 
ence between a bullfrog and a crested 
grouse.’’ 

Unlukikus kicked the dog five feet 
in the air, and they started for a 
small grove which they could see in 
the distance, Bildriver striding gloom- 
ily along ahead. Before long Un- 
lukikus saw the dog stealthily ad- 
vancing toward a small clump of 
bushes with his nose in the air and 
he began fingering the lock of his 
gun nervously. In a moment there 
was a report and Bildriver’s cap was 
lifted from his head while Bildriver 
himself danced up and down like a 
madman. 


‘*T thought that dog of yours had 


the least sense of anything on top of 
this earth,’’ he yelled as he rubbed 
the place where a stray shot had 
scraped his bald scalp, ‘* but he’s an 
intellectual giant compared with you. 
Did you think a wild turkey was 


roosting on my head? Can’t you 


tell the difference between a feath- 
ered fowl and a free born American 
citizen ?’’ 

Unlukikus humbly apologized and 
spoke soothing words to the injured 
man and put some court plaster, a 
quantity of which he always carried 
with him, on the damaged scalp and 
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finally got him in a condition to pro- 
ceed. 

‘‘T think you are a better shot 
than I am so you would better go 
ahead,’’ said Mr. Unlukikus with a 
feeble attempt at diplomacy. 

‘*Not much, I don’t go ahead,’’ 
said Mr. Bildriver, firmly. ‘‘A man 
has a natural curosity to know what 
kills him, and so long as you have 
powder and shot and a gun about 
your person you ‘Il head the mournful 
procession and I'll bring up the rear. 
Next time I go shooting with a dish- 
binged lunatic with a mania for homi- 
cide I ll wear a complete suit of plate 
armor, and then I won’t be so par- 
ticular.’’ 

At this moment their attention was 
attracted by the actions of the dog, 
which was pawing away the leaves 
from under an old log and barking 
noisily. 

‘It’s a woodchuck,”’ said Unluki- 
kus, as they hurried forward. ‘‘It 
isn’t exactly a game animal but 
we ll take him in,’’ and he caught 
hold of the log and rolled it over 
while the dog, with a frantic yelp, 
rushed in and dragged a small, 
black and white animal from un- 
der it. 

‘*Great scott!’’ cried Unlukikus, 
‘it’s a skunk, is n’t it?’”’ 

‘* Naw,’’ snarled Bildriver, ‘‘it’s a 
bird of paradise, that’s what itis. I 
knew that college-bred dog of yours 
would distinguish himself if he got a 
chance,’’ and grasping his nose in 
one hand and his gun in the other he 
made a bee line for the station and 
was seen no more. 

‘* Well, dear,” chirruped Mrs. Un- 
lukikus that evening as she met her 
husband at the door, ‘‘ what did you 
shoot ?’’ 


” 
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‘* Shoot,’’ he growled disgustedly, bagged a conservatory on the way 
‘*T shot a valuable piece of real home. Or perhaps it’s oil of winter- 
estate, I shot a Scotch tweed cap, I green. I shot a drug store down 
shot the whole scalp off the friend of near the station, I also shot ’’— 


my bosom, I shot ’’— But Mrs. Unlukikus shot out of 
“Uriah,” interrupted his wife snif- the room. 

fing the air, ‘‘what is that horrid ‘*She scents the truth,’’ muttered 

smell ?’’ Mr. Unlukikus, with a _  mirthless 


“It’s mignonette, Mrs. Unlukikus, chuckle, as he dragged himself 
it’s mignonette,’’ he responded. ‘‘I wearily upstairs to the bathroom. 


A REMINISCENCE. 
By Samuel Hoyt. 


So like a dream! Nor twilight ’twas, nor day— 
A single parting ray of crimson shone 

Across a gilded frame and fell upon the face 

Of her, a slender girl with all of woman's grace, 
The while she struck a low, melodious tone 

Upon the ivory keys, and then straightway, 

In plaintive voice, to suit her roundelay, 

She sang (as sweetly as the angels may) 
A tender ballard of a southern zone. 


Such songs, I ween, fall on the mellow air 

That haunts the pines of Pisa, and distils 
From Casentino’s forests rare perfumes— 
Where the acacia and the ilex plumes 

Lie dark against the magnolia-laden hills— 
Songs, drifting out from open casements where 
Fond lovers dream or sing away their care, 
While silver bells chime out the call to prayer, 

And spicy scent the passing zephyr fills. 


No sly appoggiatura vexed the strain ; 
No struggling ‘‘ technique ’’ dinned the unwilling ear 
As St. Cecelia might have swept the strings 
Of her soft harp and given its passion wings, 
(While to my eyelids slowly crept a tear), 
So gently fell her notes, as dropping rain 
Upon the summer leaves—a sweet refrain— 
So sweet it lives with me to-night again, 
And haunting memory makes it doubly dear. 














A LOOK AT THE OLD FARM. 


By Ben Bridge. 


¥/T doesn't take much to 
}| send your thoughts hun- 
dreds of 


miles away. 


It may be a face, or a 








" picture you see or a 


flower, the veriest trifle, and like a 
flash something is brought back to 
memory. This time, to me, it was 
the old farm. And what started it 


was a coming 


down street 
‘‘Swanee River.’ It 
wasn't a musical whistle but it was 
clear and shrill, and before he had 
turned the corner I found myself as 
I walked down town humming the 
old song, 


boy 
whistling 


** Dere’s where me heart is turning ebber, 
Dere’s where de old folks stay,’’ 


and my thoughts were up in New 
Hampshire, at a little house among 
the hills. But the old folks didn’t 
stay there now; they had passed on 
years ago, and | wondered how the 
little house looked and why I could n’t 
go up to the old Granite state, get a 
breath of the bracing air that came 
from those hills, and a look at the 
old landmarks,—for it was in the 
spring and I had been out of sorts for 
a while, and a few days outing would 
do me good. Anyway I would go. 

I left Boston a warm morning in 
May, and the sun was high up when 
I got off the cars at the little station. 
How natural it all looked! There 
lay the village in the distance, the 
spire on the same old brick church 
glistened in the sun. And the paper 
mills, too! I could see them down 


in a“little settlement, as it were, by 
themselves. Hark! Yes. there was 
the noon whistle. I knew that whis- 
tle. Would I goto the hotel? No, 
not yet, while in the mood I would 
start out for the old farm. As I 
stepped from the platform into the 
road how many memories of the old 
days came back to me; for I had 
traveled to and from school or on 
errands to the store, or with a load of 
grain from the grist-mill many a time 
on the old road. Here is the old 
mile-stone and guide-board. Half 
way home, now I stop and take a long 
breath. The air is warm and I get a 
whiff of pine from the woods. A 
squirrel darts over the wall at my 
side. I used to chase your fore- 
fathers, little chipmunk. 

Away in the distance I see old 
Kearsarge mountain. It was our 
barometer. When the clouds hung 
low on its summit or the top was 
capped, as we called it, look out for a 
storm. Iam going over the flat now. 
And when up this rise I can get a 
glimpse, way ahead in the hollow, of 
the little house I used to call home. 
A few sheep are grazing in the worn- 
out fields. The old sap orchard has 
been cut down, and there are big 
gaps in the stone-walls. They have 
spared one big butternut tree here 
heside the road. There’s the old 
flat stone jutting out of the wall, that 
I used to sit and crack the nuts on. 
There are a few old apple trees left in 
the little orchard. I see my old 
favorite which bore a famous apple, 
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the rattle seed, is dead. I don’tfind ney. I miss the high chest of 
any like those now days. I turn drawers, the old clock, the big round 
here and go up the path. It is table. Where are the faces of those 
grassed over now. that gave me such good cheer, that 

Poor, deserted little house, how made home? I turn away. There 
worn and shabby you look. You, is a lump in my throat that I gulp 
too, have grown old. Thelilac bush down. All of a sudden I feel tired 
under the window is full of blossoms. and old, and it looks a long stretch 
We used to call this window back tothevillage. A robin high up 
‘*mother’s window.’’ I can look in, in the big maple is calling for rain. 
as the glass is all out. Old rooms, I go slowly down the path. A brisk 
how bare you look. I see the fire- breeze stirs through the trees. The 
place where I sat popping corn and air feels chilly. I turn for a last look 
toasting apples. The swallows are and raise my hat. Good-by, old 
flying in and out of the wide chim- home, good-by, forever. 


MY DREAM. 
By Annie Rogers Noyes. 


Beguiled from care, by slumber soothed, 
Fair scenes from childhood’s happy day 

Come stealing back like soft, glad strains 
Of music far away. 


I see the loved of other days, 
In accents sweet their voices hear, 
The touch of gentle hands on mine 
Brings years departed near. 


A child again! And naught but love 
And joy and happiness ate mine; 
I revel in the sunlight clear, 
Which seems alone to shine 


For me, to make my play more glad, 
To guild the fairy-footed hours, 
No care, no sorrow to molest, 
My pathway spread with flowers. 


And love of kindred hearts and true— 
Only excelled by love Divine 

Or angels’, in the heavenly land— 
This love, again, is mine. 


I wake alas, the dream dispelled, 
The happy vision drifts away, 

And Care, unlovely sentinel, 
Holds undisputed sway ! 





THE 


DIFFERENCE 


IN GIRLS. 


By B. B. 


MISS in- 
spiring teacher,’’ ex- 


Beane is an 


claimed a wide-awake 
woman to a friend of 
hers, one day. 

‘* She was considered a failure in 
discipline in her last school, though,” 
replied the friend, who was prim. 

‘* What of that?’’ said the enthu- 
siast. ‘‘She wasn’t appreciated or 
understood. It all came from put- 
ting her into a place too narrow for 
her. 
round 
holes.’ 

‘“Why do you admire her so 
much ?’’ inquired the conservative 
lady. 


She is an all-around girl, and 
pegs 


’ 


never do fit square 


‘* She knows how to spend a vaca- 


tion, for one thing. No sooner is 
school out, than she is off to New 
York or Boston, ready to get the 
rest and refreshment that come from 
sight-seeing. Then, too, she knows 
a good picture, and makes a hobby 
of art. A hobby is a great preventive 
of discontent and frivolity. Her in- 
fluence will determine the future of 
many a boy and girl in Lincoln.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know she has done a great 
dealin that town. But girls are dif- 
Miss James came to see me 
last evening, and she was telling me 
about her new schoolhouse. 


ferent. 


She is 
a noble woman, refined, earnest, and 
pure. But she fails to see how large 
the teacher’s duty is. We spoke of 
pictures for school-rooms. I thought 


she would like to know how to get 
some good ones at little cost, but she 
took no interest. I was disappointed, 
for in the world of books that are far 
beyond the children’s grasp, she and 
I are so congenial. And I know she 
loves the children, and teaches them 
faithfully. But she has not found 
her place, yet.’’ 

“Isn't it fortunate we cannot make 
them over?’’ asked the older wo- 
man, merrily. ‘‘ Now I know a little 
teacher-girl who plays games with 
her children, makes all her friends 
laugh by successful imitations of the 
children’s baby ways, remembers to 
enter into all the make-believes of 
recess time, brings rope from home 
to make reins for little boys that 
haven’t any, and is altogether such 
a lovable, original little human being, 
that her being a teacher at all seems 
almost a joke. She would never 
start a Sunday-school, but she made 
a whole ‘neighborhood happy by a 
winter picnic of hot chocolate and 
cake for some country school-chil- 
dren who never went to a party in 
all their little lives.”’ 

‘* We're all different, I suppose,”’ 
said the other. ‘‘I like to hear what 
these girls are doing, for it often 
encourages me to try again. Miss 
Rainor was here to-day, and she told 
me she had come to the city to buy 
a piano for her school. She has 
collected some money in the district 
where she teaches, and she gave 
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an entertainment at her school that must have cultivated public senti- 
cleared nineteen dollars. She had ment, to make any money out of 
to arrange everything herself, and it.’’ 

her school numbers over fifty. Just ‘Yes, one succeeds in one way, 
imagine how hard she must have and another, in another way. There 
worked, and how successfully she is a great difference in girls.’’ 






























THE WIVES OF WEINSBERG. 


[From the German of Chamisso. ] 


By Mary H. Wheeler. 





King Conrad with his army, his knights and spearmen lay 
Before the town of Weinsberg for many and many a day. 
The Guelphs had been defeated, their army put to rout, 
But gallantly defended, this little town held out. 


But hunger came, ah, hunger, that pricketh like a thorn ; 
And then their plea for mercy was answered but in scorn. 
‘* Nay, you for us have stricken full many a warrior true, 
And when your gates are opened the sword awaiteth you.”’ 


And then there came the women, ‘“‘ For us too must this be ? 
We ask but for an out-way, and we from blood are free.’’ 
The hero’s scorn departed, his anger fled apace, 

And pity for the helpless found in his heart a place. 


‘‘ The women are permitted to pass hereout,’’ said he, 

‘* And each may take her treasures, whatever they may be, 
And go forth unmolested with all she choose to bring. 
This is the king’s decision, the word, too, of the king.’’ 


And in the early morning, with first returning light, 

The watching camp of Conrad saw an unusual sight. 

For lightly, very lightly, the gates were loosed at last, 

And ranks of staggering women from out the portal passed. 


Low bending with their burdens they moved along the track, 
For each wife bore her treasure—her husband—on her back. 
‘>? 


‘‘ Halt! halt, ye wives!’’ and chieftains to angry words gave vent. 
The chancellor said clearly, that was not the intent. 










The good king answered, smiling, ‘‘Ah, so ’t was understood, 
And, were it not intended, still they have made it good. 

The king’s word must be sacred, what spoken is, is spoken, 
Not even by the chancellor may it be turned or broken.”’ 


So was the gold untarnished, unstained the royal crown. 
From time now half forgotten the legend cometh down. 
Eleven hundred forty, we see the record stand, 

The king’s word yet was sacred in the German fatherland. 












SARAH LITTLE STORY. 


Sarah Little Story, widow of the late Alfred Story, died at her residence in 
Goffstown, January 17, 1899. Mrs. Story was born in Goffstown, December 8, 1817, 
and was the last of the family of eight children of Joseph and Margaret (Moon) 


Little. In early life she was a successful teacher in the schools of the town and 
acquired an enviable reputation as such. 


In 1842 she was united in marriage 
with Alfred Story, a native of Goffstown, and together for half a century they 


were identified with the growth, progress, and prosperity of the town. Mrs. 
Story was a true Christian woman; one to whom the burdened heart could pour 
out its sorrows with a surety of sympathy; one to whom distress could prefer its 
suit with a certainty of tangible relief, whose hand was always open to those 
needing help, and whose heart was expanded by benevolence towards all man- 
kind. She was a valued member cf Martha Washington Chapter, O. E.S. She 
is survived by a son, John W. Story, and a daughter Mardie L. Story, both of 


Goffstown. In her death Goffstown loses another of her representative people ; 


another landmark has gone. 
ELIZABETH M. BUXTON. 


Elizabeth McFarland Buxton, daughter of the late Rev. Edward and Eliza- 
beth McFarland Buxton, was born in Webster (then West Boscawen), April 2, 
1839, and died in her native place, February 13, 1899. She united with the 
church, of which her father was pastor, at the age of twelve and at about that age 
began to play the instrument in church, a service which she continued for years. 
Her early studies were mainly with her father, though she sometimes attended 
the district and select schools. She graduated from Mount Holyoke seminary in 
1858, and after that was employed in teaching, for a few terms, in the common 
schools near home, but principally in seminaries for young ladies farther west. 
With the exception of two years at Bryn Mawr, Pa., in a girls’ school of her own, 
her labors were in Monticello seminary, Godfrey, Ill., in Zanesville, Ohio, and in 
Steubenville, Ohio. In the last-named place she taught eleven years. In 1890 
she went to Minneapolis to be with a friend and was not again employed regu- 
larly in school, though she had some private pupils and engaged in other literary 
work. After a few years a muscular atrophy so enfeebled her hands and arms 
that she was unable to wait on herself, and she returned in May, 1897, to Web- 
ster to spend the remainder of her days in the parish where her father labored so 
long, and where she was regarded with unbounded respect and affection. The 
helplessness continued to increase, and a severe illness in the spring of 1898 ren- 
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dered her still more feeble. To one of her spirit it was a peculiar trial to be so 
dependent on others, but she bore it with cheerful patience. Unable for nearly a 
year to feed herself, or to lift her hands, or to rise from a chair, or raise her head 
from the pillow without aid, she never obtruded her own troubles on others, but 
relieved with many a bright and merry remark the tedium of the weary days. 
Miss Buxton was a rare woman; truly modest, yet with sufficient self-assertion to 
save the other quality from weakness. With a mind remarkably well-informed 
and well-disciplined, she yet had the gentle courtesy and innate politeness which 
set others at ease. 


‘* None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise.”’ 


Her interest in humanity was not confined to her own community, but she 
watched public events with an eye keen to see what effect they would have on the 
world’s welfare. The progress of Christ’s kingdom was much in her thoughts. 
Her hearty interest in young people also continued to the last. She was fond of 
talking with them and anxious to have them choose what was noblest. In a let- 
ter dictated to one of her young friends who had large ambitions which seemed 
likely to be realized, she begged him not to be satisfied with any success which 
rested wholly in worldly gain or fame but to seek the noblest Christian manhood 
and become “such a man as the world needs.” 


‘** Blessing she was, God made,her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 
Fell from her, noiseless as the snow, 
Nor did she ever chance to know 
That aught were easier than to bless.’’ 


WILLIAM F. JONES. 


Wm. F. Jones, a life-long resident and prominent citizen of Durham, died at 
his late home February 3, 1899. Mr. Jones was a descendant of Stephen Jones, 
who is known to have been in possession of the Jones homestead as early as 
1663, and who was succeeded by his son, Stephen Jones; his grandson, Thomas 
M. Jones, and his great-grandson, Wm. F. Jones, the subject of this sketch, who 
was born June 3, 1818, and who was the last male member of his family. Mr. 
Jones descended from good stock on both sides of the house, his grandmother 
being Susannah Millet, and his mother, Betsey Chesley; the former frem the 
celebrated English Millet family, and the latter a member of the Chesley family, 
which was so prominent in the early history of New Hampshire. Mr. Jones was 
honored by his townsmen by the various offices within their gift, having been 
sent to the legislature. He was a life-long farmer. 


CAPT. EDMUND P. HUTCHINSON. 


Capt. Edmund P. Hutchinson died at his home in Milford, February 23, at 
the age of eighty years. He was one of the oldest and best known residents of 
his community, where for forty-five years he was a successful auctioneer and 
trader. Mr. Hutchinson was for many years a prominent Mason, both in the 
Blue lodge and chapter, and in politics a Democrat. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 
DR. JOSEPH L. ELKINS. 


Dr. Joseph Low Elkins, the oldest practising physician in Newmarket, died 
early Monday night of the grip. He had been ill but a short time. Dr. Elkins 
was born in Newmarket, November 19, 1834, and received his education in the 
public schools, Philips Exeter academy, and Dartmouth college, being graduated 
from the latter institution in the class of 1856. He later took a course in the 
medical department of Dartmouth, graduating in 1859, and the following winter 
attended a course of lectures at the Harvard Medical school. On July 1, 1860, 
he opened an office in Newmarket, and he was in active practice for nearly thirty- 
nine years. In politics he was a Democrat, and he had voted that ticket ever 
since he became of age. He was always actively interested in town affairs, and 
had often been called upon to preside as moderator at the town meetings. He 
had also held the office of justice of peace for several terms, and at his death was 
superintendent of the school board. He was for many years a member of the 
Congregational church. He leaves a wife. 


NATHANIEL H. CLEMENT. 


Former State Supreme Court Justice Nathaniel H. Clement, who recently 
retired from the bench, died March 3, at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., from grip. 
Justice Clement was a leading Democrat and a member of many clubs. He was 
born in Tilton, in 1844. His father, Zenas Clement, has served as state treasurer. 
When old enough he entered the Portsmouth high school, and subsequently Dart- 


mouth college, from which he graduated in 1868. He served from 1861 in the 
Civil War with a calvary troop composed of college men. In 1863 he became an 
attaché of the treasury department at Washington, and in 1866 went to Brooklyn 
and was admitted to the bar. His election as city court justice took place in 
1882. He became supreme court justice in 1895 and served in that capacity for 
two years. 

HON. G. W. McDUFFEE. 


Hon. G. W. McDuffee died at his home in Keene, March 1, after a short illness, 
aged fifty-eight. He was one of the most prominent and influential business men 
in Keene, going there in 1862, and in 1869 established the Cheshire Chair Co., 
and remained its manager until the time of his death. He was a prominent 
Republican, had served in the common council, board of aldermen, and repre- 
sented the city in the state legislature, and served as mayor for two terms, in 
1895—’96. He was a member of the board of trustees of the Eliott City hospital 
and Keene Savings bank. He was also a Knights Templar and an officer in the 
Order of the Golden Cross, deacon in the Second Congregational church and 
superintendent of the Sunday-school. 


DR. FRANK B. LOCKE. 


Dr. Frank B. Locke, of Berlin, died February 17, at the Maine General hospi- 
tal, Portland, after a succession of nasal hemorrhages lasting several days. He 
was a native of Stewartstown, and a graduate of Albany Medical college; he was 
an active member of several fraternal orders,—Masonic, I. O. O. F., Pilgrim 
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Fathers and A. O. U. W. He was forty-three years of age, and is survived by 
two brothers, Fred W., of North Stratford, and Porter L., of Waltham, Mass. 


REV. CHARLES A. TOWLE. 


The Rev. Charles A. Towle died at Grinnell, la., February 22. He was born 
in Epsom, June 20, 1837. At the age of twenty he entered Pembroke academy, 
and in that school and at Derry, fitted himself for Dartmouth college, from which 
he was graduated in 1864. He then taught for two years in the Appleton acad- 
emy at Mount Vernon, after which he entered the Theological seminary at 
Andover, Mass., staying there two years and finishing his theological studies at 
Chicago. He occupied a number of western pulpits, until, in 1886, he was 
appointed superintendent of the Congregational Sunday-school Publishing society 
for the state of Iowa, which position he held at the time of his death. 


HORACE A. LAMOS. 


Horace A. Lamos was born in Somersworth in 1841, being fifty-eight years old 
at his death, which occurred at Grand Rapids, Mich., February 16. Originally 
apprenticed to a printer, he soon tired of his trade and left it to enter the hotel 
business at Chelsea, Mass. At the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted with 
the First Massachusetts and served until he was wounded at Yorktown in 1863. 
In 1875 he went to Grand Rapids and became proprietor of the hotel and restau 
rant at Union station, and at the time of his death he controlled all of the restau- 
rants on the line of the G. R. & I. railway. He is survived by a widow and a 
host of friends. 

JOHN W. EASTMAN. 


John W. Eastman, a native of New Hampshire, died at Minneapolis, Febru- 
ary 20. He was a great traveler and one of the California * Forty-niners,” but 
finally settled in the West and built the first flour mill on Nicollet Island, thus 
becoming the pioneer miller of Minneapolis. He was seventy-nine years old, and 
is survived by two sons, Dr. Arthur M. Eastman of St. Paul, and Alfred F. East- 
man, who is superintendent of water-works at Skaguay, Alaska. 


ELEAZER SMITH. 


Eleazer Smith, aged one hundred and one years, who fought in the War of 
1812, died at his home in Danbury, February 12. Mr. Smith was born May 16, 
1798, in Grafton, of which town his father. was one of the early settlers. In the 
War of 1812 he was a drummer boy, and his most valued relic was the drum 
which he carried through that memorable struggle. His grandfather was wounded 
at Bunker Hill. Mr. Smith was a Republican and voted at every presidential 
election, from that of James Monroe to William McKinley. 


ISAIAH DUSTIN. 


Isaiah Dustin, captain in the Fifth N. H. Infantry during the Civil War, died 
at his home in West Derry, March 1, of heart disease. 
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